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obsessed with the unpleasant. Some people are like Rusk } 
who once said about himself: “I have a bad trick of al s 
F numbering the thorns in my fingers and not the bones 
It was said of Charles II that “he had no gratitude for them.” Then there are people who do not appreciate 
benefits.” Are we like that? Or are we aware that we have blessing until it is removed from them. Remember how t 7 
reaped where we have not sown and gathered where we poet put it: t 
have not scattered? G. K, Chesterton once quoted with Things unnumbered that we take of right f 
approval the remark of Rosetti: “The worst moment for the And value first when they are withheld. 
atheist is when he is really thankful and has nobody to During the last war a boy in the Far East said that wh 
thank.” he got home his first act would be to go to the refrigerat 
As Christians, we do have someone to thank. But do we? and get a glass of cold water. How we take running 
Do we say with the Psalmist: “Bless the Lord, O my soul; for granted, and clean linen, and a comfortable bed, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name! Bless the Lord, daily food, and the infinite variety of foods in a groce 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits”? Do we stop store. Coil save ts feos the necessity of losing our o 
along the way and “give thanks”? monplace benefits, before we give thanks for them, 
Let us be like the poet who wrote in gratitude: 
For light and air; sweet sense of sound and smell; 
I For ears to hear the heavenly harmonies, 
Some people don’t give thanks because they have a For eyes to see the unseen in the seen; F 
short memory. Memory is important for thanksgiving. So For hearts to apprehend Thee everywhere. 
the Psalmist said, “Forget not.” “Bless the Lord, O my soul. William Wordsworth wrote once to a friend that “The 
... And forget not all his benefits.” logians may puzzle their heads about dogmas as they V R 
The very virtue of looking ahead, pressing on to the the religion of gratitude cannot mislead us.” Willi 
things before us, makes for a short memory and the neglect Temple summed it up thus: “It is more important to th 
of gratitude. Some of us have big plans for tomorrow and God for blessings received than to.pray for them bef 
the day after, andthe rich harvest of the past escapes us, hand.” —H. Ricnarp RasM 
and we fail to give thanks to God. Sttnister, Dategrety F raevierien fe 
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THE COVER introduces us to the or- 
ganizer and director of Scotland’s world- 
famous Iona Community, Dr. George 
MacLeod, Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland. For more about this brilliant 
and controversial man and his work, see 
Starting From an Island, page 6. Dr. 
MacLeod will be one of the major 
speakers at the historic uniting Assembly 
of the U.S.A. and United Presbyterian 
churches next May in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Harry L. Stearns 


Ruling Elder Harry L. Stearns, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Englewood, New 
Jersey, begins PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s im- 
portant new series on the public school 
with Are Your Children in a Good 
School? page 12. 


Chad Walsh 


_ Our special fall books section features 
articles on general books, poetry, and 
children’s fare. General book reviewer 
is John R. Fry, Associate Secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education’s adult 
curriculum department. Chad Walsh, 
who wrote the provocative piece on 
poetry, is the well-known author and a 
professor at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. Editor and author Ethel Maltby 
Gehres tells us about what's new for the 
youngsters. 











from PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 





“I found the solution to many of 

my money problems. I invested in 

Presbyterian Annuities, and now I 

receive a GUARANTEED IN- 
COME for the rest of my life. 

“My annuity checks arrive just 

like clock-work, and the amount 

never varies. The agreement is se- 

cured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

“My investment in Presbyterian 

Annuities is a source of deep 

spiritual satisfaction, too. After 

I'm gone, the remaining an- 

nuity principal will continue 

to work for the Church... 

helping men, women and 

children to know Christ. 

“I'm sure Presbyterian 

Annuities would be 

a rewarding invest- 

ment for you, too.” 
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ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANWNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
amount 


SOUNDING BOARD 


Wright's Unitarian 
Meeting House 


« I was interested to see in the Septem- 
ber 21 issue of PresByTERIAN LIFE a 
‘picture of Frank Lloyd Wright's Uni- 
|tarian Meeting House in Madison. . . . 
The recently organized Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church has used this building 
for the last three years. . .. We’ve found 
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| it interesting. . . . I noted that the cap- 
‘tion under the picture described Mr. 
| Wright's attempt to realize a sense of 
| space. He did this. The sweeping tri- 
angles do tend to take one up, out, and 
| away from oneself, . However, this 
| [structure] was duitened for a meeting 
house, and Mr. Wright has assembled his 
| community in such a way that they sur- 
‘round the pulpit. This gives real meet- 
| ing- room ease for communication . . . 
_and certainly assembles the congrega- 
' tion in good Reformed fashion. One can 
| easily see everyone. And this is the prob- 
lem. Vertically the architecture orients 
one away from oneself; but this is in con- 
flict with the horizontal relationships 
which throw one into self-consciousness. 
Perhaps this is good. Perhaps the ten- 
| sion between the two saves the fellow- 
| ship from chumminess. I don’t know. 
But this can be said, our own struc- 
ture, which we are currently building, 
is not a Frank Lloyd Wright design. Yet, 
I must say that to me his building is 
without question the most important the- 
ological symbol in the city of Madison. 


—ANDERSON D. CLARK 


Minister, Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Madison, Wisconsin 








Disagreement with 
\Mrs. Harbison’s View 


'« Concerning Mrs. Harbison’s “Can We 
Admit That We Are Sinners?” [P. L., 
‘September 21, 1957]: 

. . It has been my observation that 
when an adult Christian is truly re- 
pentant he may confer with his minister, 
he may ask for friends’ prayers, he prays 
to God for forgiveness and guidance, he 
asks the forgiveness of those affected by 
his sin, and he makes any possible resti- 
tution. To talk with anyone else about 
it, however, seems to indicate a secret 
pride in his wrongdoing, a seeking for 
approval of his conduct. And this pseu- 
do-repentance is often a far worse sin 
than the one discussed. 


—Mrs. F. F, Grivespie 
Dolton, Illinois 








Church Officer Training 


« Many local churches are embark 


on the adventure of our Church Offig 
Training Program. As one small additi 


to the fine bibliography given in the m 


terials concerning “The Nature of ¢ 
Church,” I would highly recommend # 


excellent chapter on the “Church 


Sacraments” from the book The Chri 
tian Faith, by Dr. David H. C. Read... 


Incidentaliy, I am one of those 


at first were critical of this program 
partly because I was surprised that 


began so “theologically” (and basica 


rather than with “What do the deaco 


do in September?” etc. But, like 


others, I am converted. I am enthusiast 
—REGINALD W. McInno 


about it. 
Minister, The First Presbyterian C 
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Christmas Cards for Korea 


« Last February PrespyTERIAN 
printed our request for used Christ 


| 


cards to be sent to Korea. We had 


wonderful response, more than 


thousand packages. So far, Korean am 


chaplains have used 300,000 of t 


cards; a million are being packed 
distribution as tracts in prisons, 
pitals, 


and market places through 


Korea. Before Christmas the students. 
will have another million cards re 


to be used in Bible clubs and Sund 


schools. ‘We are grateful that this ¢ 


request brought us almost three milli 


cards... . 


Used Christmas cards are weled 


every year. Packages [addressed tot 


Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Provost, 


byterian Mission, 1 Nam San Da 


Taegu, Korea] must be marked “Prir 
Matter” and should not exceed six-an¢ 
half pounds each, for which the post 


is eighty cents. A customs declarati 


tag (Form 2966) is not required 
either government for printed mat 


so please do not put it on the card pag 


ages. For Bible verse tracts 
usually use the whole card not just 


front. When a church group colle 


large quantities of used cards for Ke 


it is cheaper to use ocean-freight, whi 


should be addressed: R. C. Pre 
Presbyterian Mission, 
KOREA. 

We sent eight thousand thank 
letters this year, but the expense is 
much for us to do this in the future. 

—RAYMOND AND MARIELLA Pro 
Taegu, 
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MEDITATION by Osborne L. Schumpert 
Fellowship of the Second Mile 


If any one forces you to go one mile, go 
with him two miles. (Matthew 5:41) 


ie the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus en- 
couraged the formation of a unique 
society which might be called “The Fel- 
lowship of the Second Mile.” When he 
said, “If any one compels you to go one 
mile, go with him two,” our Lord may 
have been referring to the Roman legion- 
naries’ practice of forcing the civil popu- 
lace to carry their baggage. Or he may 
have had in mind those travelers who 
were sometimes stopped and forcibly re- 
cruited into the Roman postal service; 
they would have to turn back and retrace 
their steps for one or two stations along 
the Roman roads. These tyrannical cus- 
toms were hated by men in every part 
of the empire. 

There are two possible attitudes that 
a man can take toward the hardships 
and ofttimes injustices of life. He may 
become bitter and resentful, always 
seeking an opportunity to strike back at 
those responsible for his unhappiness. 
But to do so is to court disaster and 
eventual destruction. Captain Ahab, the 
central character in Moby Dick, dedi- 
cated his entire life to hatred and the 
appeasement of his bitterness against 
the whale that had destroyed his leg. His 
only interest in his work was to use it as 
a channel for personal revenge. In the 
end Captain Ahab was destroyed be- 
cause he lived in this vindictive and 
foolish fashion. 

Jesus pointed out a better way, a 
different attitude toward life. He set be- 
fore men the way of love and forgive- 
ness, of turning the other cheek, of go- 
ing the second mile. Such a spirit does 
something for a man, releasing untapped 
reservoirs of power, lifting him and mak- 
ing him great. Lincoln was dedicated to 
this way of life. Before Lincoln's election 
to the presidency, Stanton had been one 
of his severest critics, ridiculing him and 
talking about him in outrageous fashion. 
Imagine Stanton’s emotions when the 
newly elected President offered him the 
highest office at his command and made 
him Secretary of State. 

Membership in the Fellowship of the 
Second Mile is the distinguishing trait of 
a Christian. It is his badge of honor, 
which sets him above and apart from 
other men. It is not difficult to find men 
who will go the first mile. But it is the 


second mile, instead, that counts. 

In business, the Christian gives “good 
measure, pressed down . . . [and] run- 
ning over.” I will never forget a little 
old man who used to run a neighborhood 
drugstore. He helped to prove a theory, 
held by some, that you can tell much 
about a man’s character by the way he 
dips ice cream. This particular shop- 
keeper was an honest man. But there 
was no warmth or generosity in his 
makeup, and all of this came out when 
he sold his ice cream. He always gave 
exactly an even scoopful and no more. 
He was careful to put back in the can any 
extra bit that might be clinging to the 
outside of the scoop. Jesus’s words 
pressed down and running over were 
foreign to his thinking. The druggist 
barely stumbled to the end of the first 
mile. 

In his relationship to his church, the 
Christian can never be simply a spec- 
tator. He goes far beyond this; fulfilling 
the admonition of Paul to present his 
soul, his body, and all that goes to make 
him a man, as a living sacrifice in the 
service of Almighty God. The Christian 
refuses to be fashioned according to this 
world and is continually being renewed 
and transformed by the power of Jesus 
Christ. He is willing to be burned out as 
he travels the second mile, and even the 
third mile, in the service of the Master. 
You see it exemplified by David Brain- 
erd, in an earlier day, as he literally 
poured out his life in carrying the gospel 
to the Indians. His frail body was not 
strong enough to house his radiant, tire- 
less spirit, and he died at the age of 
twenty-nine. Ever on the move seeking 
to win new converts to the Christian 
way, he cried out as he rode through 
the wilderness: “Oh, for more of God in 
my heart; oh, this pleasing pain.” 

And of course Jesus always lived in 
this fashion. In the Garden of Gethes- 
mane he was attacked with swords and 
staves. Yet he did not resist force with 
force although the very legions of heaven 
were at his command. Instead, he healed 
the injured servant of one of those who 
came in anger to do him harm. He re- 
turned good for evil as he walked the 
second mile. 

And he says to each of us: “Go and do 
thou likewise. Let your life and service 
add even more luster to the godly com- 
pany that makes up the Fellowship of 
the Second Mile.” 
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By withdrawing to Iona, a group 


learned to bring the church back to 


Members of the Iona Community kneel in prayer at a bay named for St. Columba, an 
early missionary who brought Christianity to Scotland. Tradition has it that the saint 
first landed at this point. Iona discipline requires frequent prayers and Rible reading. 
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Before beginning summer’s work 
at rebuilding ancient abbey, Com- 
munity members take explora- 
tory walk around historic island. 


By Roberta Riggleman 





Photographs by John P. Taylor 


SG: of the newest ideas in European Christianity are emanating from a 
thirteenth-century abbey on an island off the coast of Scotland. 

On the map Iona is a tiny island—three-and-a-half miles long, a mile-and-a- 
half wide. Its significance for the Christian church goes away back, for Iona is 
the place where St. Columba first landed, bringing Christianity to Scotland. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years, Iona has been much in the minds of Scottish Presby- 
terians. Always strange and fascinating, it is often admired and sometimes 
feared. 

Since 1938 the island has been the home of the Iona Community, some one 
hundred twenty ministers and laymen who have been experimenting with ways 
of applying their two-thousand-year-old faith to the realities of modern life. 

The Iona Community was started by the man who is still its leader, George 
MacLeod, now Moderator of the Church of Scotland. MacLeod is a baronet who 
won't use his title, the son of a Conservative Member of Parliament, an aristo- 
cratically reared clergyman who has spent most of his life as a workingman’s 
pastor. MacLeod’s career took this turning in 1930, when he resigned as min- 
ister of a fashionable Edinburgh church, and took a moribund pastorate in 
Goven, a shipbuilding town by the River Clyde. 

Eighty per cent of the men in Goven were unemployed. Among them a con- 
ventional presentation of the gospel met either scorn—“Tell your Carpenter we 
need full meals in this world, not the next”—or wistfulness—“The kirk’s not for 
the likes of us.” 

After eight years at Goven, MacLeod felt that he had acquired some under- 
standing of the mission of the church in an industrial society. If the British 
workingman was even to be brought back into the church, there must be some 
group that was willing to experiment and make mistakes. And it must include 
both ministers and workmen. With the Depression still gripping the world, Mac- 
Leod gathered up a dozen young men, pastors and craftsmen, and set off for the 
island of Iona to rebuild, with their own hands, the ancient abbey owned by 
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Celtic crosses, dating from the seventh 
century, are found all over Scotland. 
At one time 360 of them stood on Iona. 


Starting From An Island _ conmuep 


George MacLeod (right) is director of lona Community. Members include 
Scotsmen, Englishmen, Canadians, Australians, Irishmen, and Americans. 
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the Church of Scotland. Almost ever: 
one thought the whole thing completely Mlogic: 
mad, but leaders in the church willingly Ho the 
sponsored the immediate project, the@Bible ; 
restoration of the abbey. To MacLeod fi@ssary 
and his friends, rebuilding the medieval fre n. 
ruin was the vehicle for their long-range @Phurc 
experiment: individuals from the diver @Mfand, 
gent classes in society learning to live™Presb 
and work together, sharing their whole{Vales 
lives. Only in this way, MacLeod be@pnitec 
lieved, could people understand the@ For 
complete nature of Christian faith. UntijRas me 
1956, when permanént living quartesgfheir h 
in the monastery were finished, the mee 
lived in huts which they had brought in | 
from the mainland. emb 
No applicant for the Iona Community @@n arti 
is asked to have certain political or the Am 
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lear the abbey (center background) a farmer pauses in his hoeing to chat with 
is daughter. A hundred people, mostly farmers, are permanent residents of Iona. 


logical views. If he can agree to hold 
o the required disciplines (prayer and 
Bible reading daily), and work the nec- 
sary time on Iona, that’s enough. There 
re now members from the United 
hurch of Canada, the Church of Eng- 
and, the Congregational Church, and 
Presbyterian churches of England, 
Wales, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Inited States. 

For minister-members,’ the project 

meant a chance to learn to work with 
heir hands, to understand at least a little 
f the problems of the laboring man. “It 

in the demands of the work,” one 
ember wrote, “that we find a real, not 
n artificial, life together.” 
A ministry of healing has from the be- 
sinning been a part of the life of the 
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Community. Each Wednesday through- 
out the year there is a service where 
prayers of intercession are offered for ill 
persons whose names have been sent to 
the Community. On a recent Wednes- 
day, sixty names had been received; it 
is rare for the number to fall below 
thirty. Feeling strongly that prayer must 
not become vague and irresponsible, the 
Community insists that a new applica- 
tion must be received each week for each 
name. 

Although Community headquarters is 
a monastery on an island, the very last 
thing Iona members want is to be cut off 
from the world. For one thing, the com- 
munity is not celibate; practically all 
members are married. For another, the 
skills and understanding acquired on the 


island are immediately carried to the 
mainland and put to work in the rough 
and ready life of industrial Scotland. 
Ministers put in a summer at Iona, serve 
two years of apprenticeship as assistant 
pastors under an Iona veteran, then are 
ready to find their own parishes in in- 
dustrial areas. 

One Iona-trained minister is John 
Sim. No one driving through the unbe- 
lievably bleak and dirty streets of Glas- 
gow’s Bridgeton section, on the way to 
John Sim’s church, could doubt that Iona 
and its ministers are very much “in the 
world.” I first met Sim during Summer- 
Fair time at his parish, St. Francis-in- 
the-East. Flats for blocks around had 
poured forth very small and very dirty 
boys who were delightedly knocking 
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Starting From An Island 
(CONTINUED) 
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After training on Iona, pastor David Reid organized congregation at Castlemilk East, 
a surburban housing development near Glasgow for families transplanted from con- 
gested industrial area. Until a church is built, people worship at public school. 


ho 
But many are still living in ramshackle dwellings in Glasgow. Iona 
veteran John Sim has been pastor in a slum area for five years, 
and operates a Church House especially for children and teenagers. 
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over tin cans, guessing where “trea 

was buried, and eating uncounted 

cers of peas. Teenagers, little gi 
mothers, and babies were all there, 

Pastor Sim was in the midst, encou 
ing the women selling cakes, trving 
skill at darts, searching for his own st 
son, who had happily followed bagpip 
off down the street. 

With two strikes against it—first! 
Depression, then the flight to thes 
urbs—this parish still has more than! 
members and a lively community h 
One of the current problems, Sim 4 
is reaching the “respectable” you 
people. “Girls, especially, don’t want 
belong to clubs where some of the mé 
bers are extremely rowdy. I sometit 
wonder if we are doing the right & 
in reaching these relatively few yout 
when we are missing the larger group 
upstanding, fine young people.” The} 
icy at the community house has ® 
that no matter how bad a boy or girl! 
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have been, he is still wanted and wel- 
come. 

A sharply different area is Castlemilk 
East, out on the edge of Glasgow. This 
is a huge development providing apart- 
ments for more than 30,000 people; The 
residents are from areas like Sim’s parish, 
part of a nation-wide movement that is 
re-housing three out of every five per- 
sons in Scotland. All of the country’s big 
cities are ringed with these new develop- 
ments. At Castlemilk East there is no 
church yet, but young David Reid, late 
of Iona, crowds 200 worshipers into the 
largest room in the new school. 

At Greenock, twenty-five miles down 
the Clyde from Glasgow there are new 
houses, a television aerial on every roof, 
and a mass of working people with no 
interest in the church. For two years 
lona graduate Bill Cattanach has taken 
time from his nearby parish to come into 
the shipbuilding yards. He has “no big 
ideas on how to solve the problems of in- 
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Typical of new Glasgow suburbs is Greenock, where two Church of Scotland minis- 
ters share parish of 20,000 persons. Pastor William Cattanach believes in coming to 
families on their home ground, often holds services in the houses of parishioners. 


dustry,” but takes advantage of “any- 
thing that builds up good will. I show 
the flag of the church. The men are be- 
ginning to trust me now. We sit around 
and have a blather and cover every sub- 
ject from the hydrogen bomb to Princess 
Margaret.” 

At Tullibody, a coal mining town, pas- 
tor Ian Cowie feels the first need is for 
education about the faith. One woman, 
he recalls, referred to Pontius Pilate as 
“that disease Christ suffered under.” 
Cowie prints a newspaper called Chris- 
tian Good News, distributed from door 
to door, which in tabloid style.gets across 
the meaning of the church and its wor- 
ship, and Christian points of view about 
marriage and family life. 

The Christian Workers’ League was 
organized by the Iona Community in 
1942, and is composed of young work- 
ingmen sixteen to thirty. Believing that 
“the working class can only be won by 
those who are within the working class,” 





the league has as its first object building 
up leadership among its own lay mem- 
bers throughout industrial Scotland. 

As the old abbey on Iona nears com- 
pletion, the question arises, “what next?” 
The work of building is the chain that 
has held the Community together. In 
about two years, the cloisters, last sec- 
tion to be started, will be finished. It’s 
possible, MacLeod says, that the Com- 
munity will turn to an agricultural proj- 
ect, buying a farm on the island and 
experimenting with new farm methods. 
Or a building project might be begun on 
the mainland of Great Britain, leaving 
Iona as a retreat. 

Whatever tangible project is decided 
upon, the spiritual project will remain 
the same. In MacLeod’s words, this is 
“to carry the roof of the church over all 
the building of men’s daily life, to open 
up a door between the place of worship 
and the place of work, to see the Chris- 
tian life in a total unity.” 


1] 





“The American people are making judg- 
ments and asking questions about their public 
schools.” Thus began a statement, issued last 
May, by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. 

There are few things about which people 
feel more earnestly than about the education 
of their children. In almost any gathering of 
Americans, a spirited exchange of views will 
occur when the public schools are mentioned. 


> Is it true that too many Johnnys, after six or 
seven years in school, still can’t read? 


> Is it true that the public schools, because of 
our time-honored separation of church and 
state, are giving our children a “godless” 
education? 


> Is it true that classrooms are so crowded 
that even the best teachers can do little more 
than keep order? 


> Is it true that the more competent teachers 
are leaving their jobs, proving the Shavianism 
that “those who can, do; those who cannot, 
teach’’? 


The General Assembly statement “commits the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America to the support 
of public education in our country.” This statement re- 
minded Presbyterians that the public schools are passing 
through a troubled period. The unpredicted baby boom— 
a child is born every seven-and-a-half seconds—has ren- 
dered both buildings and teaching staffs too small. The 
halving of the value of the dollar since the close of the war 
has made school tax systems obsolete. The Supreme Court 
decision against separate schools for different races has 
created a new, long-term tension. 

The General Assembly called on members of the church 
to inform themselves about the special problems prevailing 
in the schools in their localities and to do all in their power 
to aid local schoolmen. 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire has prepared several articles about 
the public schools and the men and women who serve them. 
Following is an article by Dr. Harry L. Stearns, Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Englewood, New Jersey, and a Pres- 
byterian elder. One of Dr. Stearns’s major contentions is 
that we cannot have good schools without good teachers. 
Following Dr. Stearns’s article is a personal narrative by a 
good teacher who resigned his position to enter another 
profession. This writer was recommended to the editors by 
his former principal as “an exceptionally fine teacher,” 
whom the school system (in a large midwestern city) was 
“extremely sorry to lose.” This ex-teacher asked us to pub- 
lish his article under a pseudonym. 

Other articles on the public schools will appear in 
future issues. —THE EDITORS 


HAT is a good school? Ac 
W corains to President Gar 

field, a good school consisted 
of a log hut, a bench, and Mark Hop- 
kins. The present-day teacher will do 
a better job if he has more than a log 
hut and a bench, but Garfield’s trib- 
ute to a great teacher he had know 
reminds us that the most important 
single ingredient in the recipe for 
good school is good teachers. So, if 
you are judging the schools in you 
town, your first question ought to be 
about the quality of the teaching 
staff. 

If you ask your superintendent for 
facts to substantiate his claim of 4 
good faculty he may recite to you the 
average length of experience, the 
degrees held, the travel, the book 
read, and the professional honom 
won. These are facts to put dow? 
They indicate whether the teachei 
know their subject matter, under 
stand student psychology and th 
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by Harry L. STEARNS 


methods of teaching. But to get a 
complete answer you must look fur- 
ther. 
' Every school will have some good 
teachers and some who are not so 
good. It is impossible to assign every 
child to the best teacher. So it is im- 
portant to look for those things which 
help to eliminate poor teaching and 
which push the general quality of all 
teaching to higher levels. Perhaps 
your superintendent can tell you 
whether the teachers work well to- 
gether and with the administrative 
officers in keeping the curriculum and 
the methods of teaching up to date. 
College preparation, vocational edu- 
cation, science, and world affairs are 
different today from a few years ago, 
and an alert faculty can serve its 
community well by keeping the 
school curriculum up-to-date. 
Whatever the paper qualifications 
of a faculty, much of the difference 
between good teaching and poor 
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teaching lies with you and your fel- 
low citizens. Does your town have a 
lot of turmoil over its schools?—not 
just an occasional ruckus which is 
settled and forgotten, but continuous, 
unabated strife over all sorts of school 
problems? If so, you will find that the 
best teachers will avoid coming to 
your town, and those who are there 
will lose spirit and effectiveness be- 
cause of pressure to take sides and 
the fear that the acts of some teacher 
may become the center of contro- 
versy. 

Does political influence affect the 
appointment and promotion of teach- 
ers? The promotion of just one 
teacher through political influence in 
your town will create widespread bad 
morale among the rest of the staff. 
In an earlier era politicians stood in 
awe of the school system and gener- 
ally kept hands off the rather juicy 
patronage possible in the appoint- 
ment of so many public employees. 


If this awe has been lost in your 
town, do not blame the politicians, 
who must go for patronage as a cat 
goes for a mouse. Blame yourself 
and your fellow citizens for failing to 
let the office seekers know that you 
do not want the teaching morale of 
your school to be undermined. 

Are teachers respected in your 
town? You want them to serve jn 
your Sunday school because they are 
teachers, but do they serve on the 
boards and important committees of 
your church? Try them; they will do 
a good job and will appreciate the 
assignments. 

Do the teachers in your town have 
a place in clubs and community 
affairs? They will be good members 
of the women’s clubs, the service 
clubs, and will serve well the Com- 
munity Chest and the Boy Scouts. 
You will improve the quality of teach- 
ing in your school when you take the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WISH 


from the Navy. My wife and I re- 
turned to our home city to live. 

After applying for several teaching 
positions, I was employed in December 
of 1945. As a substitute teacher, I was 
paid $7.00 for each day that I worked. 
In January, 1946, I was appointed pro- 
bationary teacher at $1,500 per year. 

This salary being inadequate to our 
needs, I took a position as usher in the 
neighborhood theater six hours a night, 
six nights a week, ten hours on Sunday, 
at twenty-five cents per hour. In April 
of 1946 the Board of Education granted 
all beginning teachers a $20-a-month 
“cost of living” salary increase. My wife 
was expecting a baby in July; this extra 
$20 for three months went a long way to 
pay the doctor’s bill. 

When school closed in June and I re- 
ceived my last pay check until October, 
I realized I'd never known what a hard 
summer meant. We received some help 
from Uncle Sam through the GI Bill, 
for I was able to go to school for seven 
weeks to work on my master’s degree 
and was paid $70 a month for the time 
spent in school. Our baby was born 
in July as expected. The hospital bill was 
$110.00. As I had recently been released 
from the service, we had no hospital in- 
surance. When I paid this bill, I didn’t 


|" November of 1945, I was released 
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COULD 


by ROGER BROWNE 


see how I could possibly have enough 
money to live through the summer. For- 
tunately, I was able to do odd jobs in the 
neighborhood, and with help from my 
parents we somehow got by. 

Then, when school started in Septem- 
ber, a new problem arose. We had been 
living in a friend’s house while he was in 
the service, using his furniture because 
we had little of our own. We learned 
that he was to be released in October, 
and we had to be moved by then. Rents 
in our area were far beyond our reach; 
we had to buy. But on my salary, that 
was next to impossible. Uncle Sam came 
to our rescue again, and with the GI Bill 
we were able to buy a four-room home, 
twenty years old, for $5,300. We made 
a $500 down payment and had to pay 
$42.75 a month for the next fifteen years. 

The Board of Education raised my 
salary $200 a year. I was given a night- 
school position two nights a week, three 
hours a night at $1.50 per hour. Thus I 
was able to give up my ushering job. 

But I could not afford an automobile 
and the night school in which I was to 
teach was fifteen miles from my home. 
It took an hour-and-a-half for me to get 
there, so I had to eat my evening meal 
away from home in order to be at school 
on time. 

Late in September we moved to our 














AFFORD 


home. We had bought a second-hand 
ice-box, a stove, and a few other bare 
necessities. Luxuries like rugs, lamps, 
radio, extra chairs were not even in our 
thinking. 

My wife and I will never forget the 
Christmas of 1946. We both knew when 
I received my check on December 24 
that we would not receive another until 
February 1. Night school had already 
stopped and would not begin again until 
February 1. We spent very little money 
for Christmas. Some of the older teach- 
ers gave me a few strands of lights and 
some discarded ornaments and tree dee- 
orations. We purchased a tree for 
twenty-five cents. 

Our new neighbors soon found that! 
was an industrial arts teacher and knew 
a little about carpentry. It wasn’t long 
until I was doing all the neighborhood’ 
odd jobs from building spare rooms to 
repairing fences and fixing garages 
When the summer of 1947 came, I was 
able to resume graduate school, and was 
again paid $70 per month by the goven 
ment. This was a great help as we wert 
to have our second*child in Decembet 
of 1947. By doing odd jobs, I was able 
to buy a 1935 car for $200. For the nest 
six months I actually spent more time 
repairing this car than I spent riding it 
When the baby came in December we 
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TO TEACH 


had hospitalization. This time the doc- 
tor’s bill was not quite so hard to pay, 
as the school board had granted a $500 
raise in September, and I was now 
making $2,400 per year. 

Christmas of 1947 was a little better 
than 1946. We were able to buy our 
oldest child a few toys. We had a bigger 
tree and bought some new lights and 
ornaments of our own. 

In February of 1948 my wife and I 
went to the dentist to have our teeth 
checked. We had neglected them since 
I was released from service in 1945 and 
both needed a lot of work done. The bill 
amounted to over $200. In order to pay 
this, I contracted with the dentist to 
build a garage for him at his home. 

Although teachers’ salaries were going 
up, it seemed as though they would 
never catch up with the increasing cost 
of living. Our old house was constantly 
in need of repair; if I had not been able 
to do this work myself, I am afraid the 
house would have fallen down. 

I belonged to as many teachers’ or- 
ganizations as I could afford, and all 
were constantly fighting for better sal- 
aries. But it seemed that better salaries 
just never came. In the summer of 1950 
I completed my master’s degree. I be- 
gan to wonder what would happen in the 
summer of 1951, as I would not receive 

















my GI pay for going to school, which 
was now increased to $120 per month. 
Little did I realize in September of 1950 
how welcome the $120 would have been, 
for we had our third child in June of 
1951. 

The master’s degree brought my sal- 
ary up to $3,200 per year. It was very 
gratifying to find that, after all, I was 
able to continue going to summer school 
and receive the $120 a month. I was 
able to supplement this $120 by having 
a large garden where I grew all of the 
vegetables we ate and was able to sell 
some of the surplus. This made the 
salary-less months of the summer a little 
easier. 

In 1952 my teacher’s salary was 
$4,000 a year. The most any teacher in 
our city could make at that time was 
$5,000 per annum. After much discus- 
sion, my wife and I concluded that it 
would be impossible for us to give our 
three children the college education they 
would probably need on my teacher's 
salary—even with the supplementary 
jobs I had. I resisted this conclusion as 
long as I could, for I really loved teach- 
ing and had reason to feel that my su- 
periors were pleased with my work. But 
it gets tiresome going from one spare- 
time job to the other, never having much 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Tell It On 


Mary Harootian is one-woman staff of a church for isolated families 





Children from home church in San Cristobal welcome Mary 
Harootian on return from week’s work in Cuidad Trujillo. 
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Throughout Saturday, the week-end evangelist visits homes 
in her “parish” located in the hills above San Cristobal. 
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One night a few years ago, Mary Harootian, a govern. 
ment stenographer in the Dominican Republic's gleaming 
capital city of Ciudad Trujillo, sat in church. In her mid 
thirties, Miss Harootian had been a conscientious chureh 
member ever since school days and worshiped many times 
in the Iglesia Evangelica in her home town of San Cristobal, 
But this night, as she sat in the packed sanctuary, she had 
the feeling that God was speaking directly to her. The im 
pression came from a portion of a hymn the congregation 
sang. The words were: 

“,..I need workers who will work with courage 
To go to the mountains after lost souls.” 

It seemed to the city-dwelling office worker that the 
words were beamed at her. As a child, she had lived with 
her family eight years in the mountains about San Cristobal 
while her father developed a mining property. She knew 
the mountain folk well. She had been in their box-shaped) 
palm-slab homes and had watched owners working ti 
plots of ground or picking cocoa beans, coffee, and oranges 
Their lives as meager as their living, these isolated, poverty 
worn people were indeed “lost souls” with no way to he 
of God’s love for them unless she did something about 

Since that night, Miss Harootian has hiked into the moun 
tains above San Cristobal every week end to visit thes§ 
isolated families. On Sundays, she holds preaching service 
in a small rustic church she built with her own money 
and, with the help of her mother, her own hands. 

The attitude exemplified by Miss Harootian is to b 
found in many of the Dominican Republic’s 2,000 Protes 
tants. The Dominican Evangelical Church, while not yet 
forty years old in the land implanted with the Roman 
Catholic cross at the time Columbus landed, is attracting 
increasing numbers of adherents. 

Miss Harootian is the eldest daughter of an interesting 
couple who went on business to the island many years ago 
and remained as citizens. Her father, an Armenian, was a : 
mining engineer. When he died twenty years ago, het 
mother, a vigorous, patrician-type Virginia lady, undertook 
private classes in English to support her five children. Mary 
began work for the government some years ago. 

Every Friday, she leaves her desk in the cream-and-whité 
capital city and makes the half-hour trip by bus to Sait 
Cristobal, where her mother lives. Before nightfall, she seté 
out on foot for her self-chosen mission field. Sometimes she 
goes alone and walks most of the night; sometimes het 
mother or a couple of San Cristobal church members @ 
along. On Saturday she stops at tucked-away homes undef 
the tropical trees. After a friendly word or two, she settle 
down to read the Scriptures, sing a hymn, and pray. O 
on rare occasions does she find herself unwelcome. 

Mary now has her eye on another valley where sh 
would like to build a second church, To‘do so would meai 
more miles to walk, more calls to make, more hours of sleep 
to lose. But this doesn’t daunt Miss Harootian, who has ef 
joyed every minute of her unusual week-end career. 

—JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 


National Missions Sunday — November 24@™ 
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iss Harootian and her mother, a frequent week-end com- 
panion, follow palm-lined forest trail to isolated community. 
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“THE MARK OF THE HAWK” I$ 


The new mission of the Christian church 


in th 


cally revealed in a full-length, color motion pictur 


When first it became public knowledge that the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions had produced a feature 
film for the theaters, objections arose from some who 
doubted such efforts were the proper work of a church 
agency. Now that The Mark of The Hawk is about to be 
released, they need not fear. When the church created this 
story of its mission amid contemporary problems, it was 
fulfilling its central task. 

The Mark of the Hawk is the measure of one man whose 
agonies and relationships comprise a poignant description 
of what is wrong with the world today. Obam, as he is 
known, is an educated African who has been elected to the 
legislative council of his colony. With his lovely, half-caste 
wife, Renee, he learns that success is a sordid boon. They 
are accepted neither by the whites to whose political peer- 


i enced 


Obam’s wife, Renee (Eartha Kitt), learns that the church’s 
newest mission worker is not from America but from India. 
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age they have risen, nor by the nationals who put the 
where they are. 

From his very first entrance into the council, Oba 
stands under suspicion. Terrorist raids on white settle 
begin to increase, and political opponents are quick to cm 
nect his influence with the new terrorism. By his side stand 
one white man, however, a pastor by the name of Brug 
Craig, who himself has known terrorism and false acc 
tion. Craig’s previous assignment was in China where th 
Communists had tortured him. 

Under heavy pressures, Obam relinquishes Craig’s friend 
ship, yielding instead to the cajolery of his radical brothe 
Kanda, to the urgings of his resentful electorate, and to hi 
own indignation against the unjust charges of white legig 
lators. He inflames the African miners with his oratory, an 
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Mrs. Craig (Helen Horton) introduces Renee to Sundar 
(Marne Maitland ), a fraternal worker from Indian chure 
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for commercial release 


readopts the native dress of his ancestors to dramatize his 
break with all things Western. 

It is a brief break. The patient pleas and quiet courage 
of Craig have made their mark. Appalled by the bloodshed 
and hatred on both sides, Obam tries to stop the violence 
only to find himself arrested and accused of masterminding 
an ambush on a plantation. Imprisoned and brought to 
trial, Obam faces his finest hour. Instead of screaming his 
innocence, he shows a greatness from which both blacks 
and whites can learn. He acknowledges that he has failed 
because he sought freedom for his people but gave them 
only the desire to destroy. Convinced now that freedom 
cannot be won except by peaceful, Christian means, he 
testifies to a deeper fellowship his people are beginning 
—J.C. Wynn 


to understand. 





nee (Eartha Kitt) reflects on the conflict that has im- 
isoned her husband, and sings the film’s only song, “This 


Man Is Mine,” as she paces the garden beside their home. 
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In a gripping flashback, Bruce Craig (John McIntire) 
sweats out solitary confinement in a Chinese prison. 


nd 


Imprisoned and needing assistance, Obam (Sidney Poitier ) 
resorts to an ancient symbol to signal that he wants to send 
a message to the village pastor a short distance away. 
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Denominational Giving 
Reaches New High 


For the first time in history, total 
giving by non-Roman churches in the 
United States has passed the two-billion- 
dollar mark, Announcement of the 1957 
figures was made earlier this month by 
the Reverend Thomas K. Thompson, 
executive director of the Department of 
Stewardship and Benevolence of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Contributions totaling $2,041,908,161 
were reported this year by fifty-two 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox church 
bodies. Of this total $1,655,039,930— 
or 81.1 per cent—was reported for local 
congregational expenses. Contributions 
to benevolences, including foreign and 
home missions and relief abroad, 
amounted to $386,969,23l—or 18.9 per 
cent. Of the fifty-two bedies, forty-one 
which reported comparable figures both 
this year and last showed an increase 
in total contributions of 9.9 per cent 
over the previous year. 

Compared with 1956, congregational 
expenses of the forty-one bodies—funds 
which go for ministers’ salaries, building 
maintenance, repairs, fuel, lighting, etc. 
—increased by 10.4 per cent. Benevo- 
lences showed an overall gain of 7.5 per 
cent over the 1956 total. 

Per-member giving for all purposes in 
the forty-one bodies reporting compar- 
able figures showed a new high average 
of $56.74 this year compared to $52.88 
in 1956. This was broken down into 
$46.01 for congregational expenses and 
$10.74 for benevolences per person. 

All fifty-two bodies, Mr. Thompson 
said, reported a total of $69,609,916 


given for foreign missionary work. Of the 
forty-one churches supplying compar- 
able figures, total contributions for this 
work came to $65,677,940 as compared 
to $61,050,164 last year. 

The total per-member giving for for- 
eign missions in the forty-one bodies was 
also up by 5 per cent this year over 
last, Mr. Thompson said, breaking down 
into $1.90 per head compared to $1.81 
in 1956. Nine of the forty-one churches, 
however, reported decreases in foreign- 
mission giving in the past year. 

Of the twenty-five church bodies 
which supplied information on new 
church building for 1957, a total of 
$223,518,644 was reported, equal to 29 
per cent of local congregational  ex- 
penses. A year earlier, twenty-one 
church bodies reported $281,385,636 
for new buildings or 33.4 per cent of 
congregational expenses. 

Of the twenty highest per-member 
contributors for all purposes, the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists, with a membership 
of 288,568 led again with $202.02 per 
person this year over $194.12 in 1956. 
Highest per-capita giving for benevo- 
lences was also recorded by the Seventh 
Day Adventists with $160.63 this year. 

In contrast with United States 
churches, Canadian churches reported a 
rising ratio of giving for foreign missions. 
Per-member contributions in Canada 
rose 9.6 per cent during the year, while 
gifts for foreign missions increased 10 
per cent. 


Following is a breakdown of contri- 
butions showing a comparison between 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and sev- 
eral other church bodies: 





CHURCHES TOTAL 


Methodist 
Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Protestant Episcopal 


REPORTED  pER CAPITA 
$413,893,955 
202,374,691 
103,003,465 


TOTAL TOTAL 
REPORTED BENEVOLENCE 
PER CAPITA 


$ 6.19 
11.91 
9.88 


$43.82 
72.03 
52.79 


Congregation Withdraws 
From U.P.-U.S.A. Union 


The First United Presbyterian Church 
of Everett, Washington, recently voted 
to sever all connections with its denomi- 
nation to avoid union with the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. 

The vote at a called congregational 
meeting of the 425-member church was 
by an overwhelming majority. Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Brown, pastor, said the congrega- 
tion wanted to “continue the testimony 
of the United Presbyterian Church.” 

The United Presbyterian Church and 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. are 
scheduled to unite in May, 1958. The 
new denomination created will be called 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an of- 
ficial of the United Presbyterian Church 
said the Everett congregation was the 
only one in the country that had voted 
to withdraw from the denomination be. 
cause of the merger. 

Before coming to the Everett church 
in 1949, Dr. Brown was pastor of Or 
thodox Presbyterian congregations in 
Omaha and Los Angeles. 


The Church Family: 


Disappearing Dad 


What’s happening to the modem 
American family? Is it cracking under 
pressures of the satellite age — busi- 
ness’s rising demands on fathers, the 
community’s expanding claims on moth- 
ers and children? What is the situation, 
and how can the church speak to it? 

Convened by the Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Board of Christian Education, 
thirty theologians and Christian educa 
tors met in Atlantic City during mid 
October for a four-day conference 00 
Christian family life. 

They weighed anxiously the fact that 
in a growing proportion of homes, the 
father’s role does not include responsi 
bility either as teacher of religion to his 


children in the home or as the parent 
cooperating in the home with the 
church-school teacher. 

The Reverend Robert W. Lynn, 4 
pastor of Montview Presbyterian Church 
in Denver, had come to the conference 
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5.77 
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93,321,223 
73,477,555 
71,397,159 
18,424,936 
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73.30 
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with a report on interviews he had had 
with fifty husbands and wives. “I did 
not discover any displaced patriarchs” 
who showed resentment about “their 
new reduced status,” he said. 

“In fact, there is an emphatic protest 
from both the men and women against 
any father who might try to reclaim his 
traditional prerogatives as the overseer 
of the activities of wife and child, the 
primary disciplinarian, the priest and 
teacher of the household,” the pastor 
added. 

In most families, he said, the “father 
and mother are equally responsible for 
the discipline of the children.” Business 
trips and other job demands frequently 
make it impossible for the husband to 
“share equally in the exercise of author- 
ity, much less to be the ‘head of the 
family’ in the traditional sense.” 

Denying that the fifty interviews rep- 
resented a scientific sampling, Mr. Lynn 
nevertheless asserted: “The mother is 
the religion educator of the children. 
Yet this is just one of the many relation- 
ships inherent in her role. She tends to 
perceive the church as one among many 
pressure groups,” all of which “have 
equally persuasive claims upon her time 
and energy.” She looks upon community 
programs for children as “interchange- 
able with the task of Christian educa- 
tion.” 

The conferees underlined the fact that 
parents are a dominant factor in their 
children’s religious growth. “A child’s 
relationship with his parents can be a 
highway or a roadblock to his progress 
toward God,” said Dr. William E. Hulme 
of Wartburg Theological Seminary in 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dr. Randolph Crump Miller of Yale 
Divinity School said that by the time 
children are five years old, their par- 
ents will have done at least half of all 
that can ever be done to determine the 
youngsters’ future faith. 

God set men in families to provide a 
means whereby children might be 
guided into faith, declared Dr. Harry G. 
Goodykoontz of Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. He said the 
church teaches Christian parents who in 
turn must teach their children. 

The consultation was called in con- 
nection with a three-year study which 
the Board of Christian Education is 
making to learn how the church can 
educate for more effective Christian 
family life. In charge of the study are 
the Reverend J. C. Wynn and Dr. Roy 
Fairchild, members of the Board’s staff. 
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President and Mrs. Eisenhower escort Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip to service 
at National Presbyterian Church during royal couple’s recent Washington visit. 


First Families Join in 
Worship at National Church 


On October 20, the First Families 
of two nations worshiped together when 
Queen Elizabeth of Britain and Prince 
Philip accompanied President and Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to Sunday serv- 
ices at the Eisenhowers’ church, Na- 
tional Presbyterian in Washington, D.C. 
Although it was the first time a reigning 
British monarch had attended a Presby- 
terian church in this country, the Queen 
is no stranger to Presbyterian services— 
she becomes a member of the Church 
of Scotland whenever she is in that 
country. 

At the President’s request, the serv- 
ice followed the usual order of Sunday 
worship with one modification—the choir 
sang “God Save the Queen” after the 
offertory. As she left the church, Eliza- 
beth told the Reverend Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, minister of the church, that 
she had been “deeply touched” by the 
choir’s tribute, and that the sermon 
hymn, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” had 
been a favorite since her childhood. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Mrs. Dulles sat in a pew in front 
of the President’s party. In ie congrega- 
tion were British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, Secretary of the Army Wilber 


Brucker, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson, Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield, and other officials of the 
United States and Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 

In his sermon “The Way of the Peace- 
makers,” Dr. Elson told the worshipers, 
“Jesus did not say, “Blessed are the 
peace-wishers’ or “Blessed are the paci- 
fists." He was quite emphatic: “Blessed 
are those who make peace.’ . . . 

“Peacemaking for the Christian is and 
will be a hard role,” the minister said. 
“The Christian lives in the world, is 
part of it; yet he envisions another world 
in which God rules in the hearts of men 
and over man’s affairs. . . . How to use 
force for moral ends is the most search- 
ing concern of the responsible Christian 
who would be a peacemaker. 

“Worse than warmongering,” Dr. E]- 
son continued, “is peacemongering— 
careless and irresponsible talk about 
peace. To talk about peace unrelated 
to moral principles is as dangerous for 
world order as saber-rattling and scowls 
at international borders.” 

He concluded: “The only Christian 
perfection that is applicable in this kind 
of world is perfection. in a moral choice 
between the possible alternatives. . 
Peacemakers need more than good ad- 
vice, more than fan mail, and the clever 
slogans of their friends. They need God.” 
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Christian Education: 
Week-Night Scholars 


After hurried dishwashing comes last- 
minute instruction to the baby-sitter, 
then a swift drive over to church for 
classes in theology, science, or perhaps 
a craft. 

For six weeks now, this has been the 
Tuesday or Wednesday after-dinner 
routine for some 
Pleasant Hills Community Presbyterian 


Adults are absorbed in class on Protestant history, taught by Western Seminary 
professor Elwyn A. Smith. Other courses interpret creeds, apocalyptic literature. 


99 


165 members of the 





Hat-making is one of well-liked craft courses. Curriculum includes science for 
laymen, investments, and Southeast Asia. Latter is taught by eight foreign students. 


Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. At the 
church each adult takes two hour-long 
classes, interspersed with a brief, make- 
new-friends coffee break. The church 
sponsors two series of courses -a year, 
each with eight sessions. 

Reflecting the intense nation-wide in- 
terest in adult education, the Pleasant 
Hills congregation has been experiment- 
ing for three years with a week-night 
curriculum to interest and inform post- 
college-age members. 


in hat 


. Se comes oa POR dg? YE 


The program was initiated at the urg- 
ing of the Pleasant Hills minister, Dr. 
Paul Franklin Hudson, who sees it as 
a “seminary for laymen to develop bet- 
ter, more intelligent Christians.” The 
Pleasant Hills church is one of a grow- 
ing nucleus of Presbyterian congrega- 
tions which are adding or expanding 
adult education facilities. 

The Pleasant Hills courses are organ- 
ized and directed by a permanent com- 
mittee on Adult Education, consisting of 
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“Breathe from your diaphragm,” Dr. Paul Hudson (second from right), minister of 
Pleasant Hills Community Church, tells the students in his public-speaking class. 


laymen and a staff adviser. The commit- 
tee, now headed by J. L. Taylor, draws 
heavily on area university and seminary 
professors, physicians, scientists, and 
ministers for instructors. To provide for 
this professional faculty, a small registra- 
tion fee is charged. The present series is 
almost self-supporting. 

This kind of adult education, Dr. Hud- 
son believes, has shown “that the intel- 
lectual level of the adult community in 
our churches is far above the bridge- 
table, bowling-alley, back-fence-gossip 
level that is often alleged. Moreover, the 
series has proven useful in training 
teachers and church officers.” 

In previous years, the courses have 
leaned toward the academic and philo- 
sophical. This fall, as the result of a sur- 
vey indicating that the congregation 
would prefer a wider variety, some craft 
and hobby courses were offered. 

—Mary ANN GEHRES 


Restrictions Abroad 
Increase Against Christians 


Christians don’t have to be behind 
the Soviet Curtain, or Protestants in Co- 
lombia or Spain, to be discriminated 
against today. In recent weeks, Chris- 
tian churches overseas have been taking 
“1 brunt of much new distrust and dis- 
ike. 


In Lahore, for instance, a Christian 
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member of the West Pakistan legislative 
assembly charged that the civil rights of 
Christians are being violated. He said 
Christians were being refused the right 
to register as voters. In some villages, he 
said, not a single Christian had been 
registered. Others complained _ that 
Christian farmers were being mistreated. 
The general secretary of the Pakistan 
Christian League said 17,000 Christian 
land-allottees had been ejected in favor 
of non-Christian refugees. 

Egyptian Christians have protested to 
President Nasser against an alleged “pol- 
icy of discrimination and _ injustice” 
aimed at them. They complained about 
building restrictions which prevent them 
from erecting new churches. They said 
Christian marriage laws were being dis- 
regarded, Christian schools were being 
closed, and Christians were being re- 
moved from the governing bodies of 
Christian schools. According to the 
Egyptian churchmen, Christians were 
also being discriminated against when 
applying for state positions or posts in 
private business. 

In Yugoslavia, where no Bibles have 
been printed since World War II, the 
government has refused to allow them 
to be imported. Thirty Bibles a month 
get in by registered mail, but these make 
a drop in the bucket compared to the 
fifty or sixty thousand which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society used to im- 





Do you have a loss 
in some stock? 


Nearly every week, we get letters 
from investors who ask if they 
should sell some particular stock at 
a loss — or hang on in hopes that 
the price will come back to about 
what they paid for it. 


Sometimes we tell these people 
to hold on to their stock. 
Sometimes we tell them to sell it. 
Why? 
Because every such question is a 
case unto itself . . . Because, bas- 
ically, each one boils down to a 
brand new problem of investing. 
But given a man’s objectives, given 
the sum he could realize from 
the sale, the problem becomes one 
of comparing the prospects for the 
stock he owns with the outlook for 
all other stocks suitable to his invest- 
ment objective. 
A fair-sized job, true. 
It involves ready access to any 
number of facts about sales and 
earnings, about policies, prod- 
ucts, and plans... 
Relative comparison of per- 
formance, .both past and 
present... 


Careful consideration of com- 
pany managements, industry 
prospects, business in general, 
the world situation as a whole. 
The average investor just doesn’t 
have that much information — not 
on hundreds of stocks anyway. 
But we have a Research Depart- 
ment — one of the biggest and best 
in the business — that does have 
that kind of data at hand, and 
their opinion about selling (or buy- 
ing) amy security is yours for the 
asking. 
And while you're about it, you 
might like to have a current review 
of your complete portfolio, a de- 
tailed analysis based on your own 
particular objectives. 
We will be happy to furnish that, 
too, if you'll just write— 


Frank V. DEEGAN, Department PL-90 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 








NO 
ONE 
EVER 

NOTICES 

HER 


Rose Marie is a shy and frail little three-year old American Indian | 


girl. She is shy and timid because she thinks no one ever notices her 
or cares anything about her. Her father is away for long periods of 
time job hunting. He can’t find any work on the reservation. She is 
frail because she has to survive as an infant with practically no milk 
diet. Her home is a shack with a dirt floor without furniture or the 
barest of comforts. She is hungry most of the time. Yet she is a 
pretty girl with winsome dimples and deep brown eyes—a wistful 
child who timidly seems to yearn for a bit of attention. She could be 
very affectionate and grateful if she knew someone loved her. 

Rose Marie, like many other American Indian children, néeds to 


find a friend and be “adopted” through Christian Children’s Fund’s | 


Indian centers in four states. The cost of such an “adoption” is $10 
a month and the contributor receives the child’s name, address, picture 
and story and can exchange correspondence. 





I want to “adopt” an Indian boy (J Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 


girl (). Please send me my child's 1938, with its 250 affiliated orphanage 
name, address, picture and story. I 
understand I can write to my child. schools in 34 countries, is the largest 

Enclosed please find $120 for the “ha : 
year [] or $10 for the first month [. Protestant orphanage organization in the 
I understand I have the privilege 
of cancelling my “adoption” at any 
time. I cannot “adopt” a child but It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
I will pledge per month for a 
year []. I enclose my single gift DD. mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 


national Cooperation Administration of 
7 
Address. 


City— puitihamesniin tee 
State conscientious. 


the United States Government. It is 


experienced, efficient, economical and 





For information about the “‘adop- Rose Marie’s tribe, the Papagos, live in a 
tion” of non-Indian children in 


Ser : ; barren desert country where 50 acres of 
the United States or in 30 other 


countries, please write to: land is required for one cow. Less than 
: a third of them speak English and 40% 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke of the children are not in school. These 
CHRISTIAN “first American” children very definitely 

—— CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.—— iced help. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 











NEWS 


port annually, Recently, two freight-car- 
loads of the Society’s Bibles were turned 
back at the frontier, and not even British 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd has 
been able to talk Yugoslav Communists 
into letting the Bibles through. 


TV Expands 
Sanctuary 75 Per Cent 


The television congregation which) 
each Sunday hears the Reverend Paul J.) 
Keller of First Presbyterian Church? 
Deerfield, Illinois, is not at home. It's) 
right in church, too, in the dining room) 
directly beneath the sanctuary. 

Before these persons, who usually 
number more than 100, is a closed-cir- 
cuit television receiver. It transmits the 
service in which 200 others are partici- 
pating upstairs. High-fidelity speakers 
bring the organ, choir, and minister’s 
voice downstairs. 

Such an unusual means of expanding 
sanctuary facilities became necessary 
with the rapid growth of the church 
| (membership nearing 800), which is lo- 
| cated in suburban Chicago. The congre- 
| gation decided to defer building addi- 
tional worship space and erect instead a 
$200,000 Christian-education building. 
A third Sunday morning service, it was 
felt, would overtax an already crowded 
schedule. 

Meanwhile, until First Church can 
afford to rebuild its sanctuary, television 
is making possible a 75 per cent increase 
in seating space. Cost: $3,800 for tele- 
vision equipment, extra lighting for the 
chancel, and alterations to give the 
church dining room a more worshipful 





atmosphere. 


Biggest Relief Value 
Aids Hungry Overseas 


“Share Our Surplus,” the world’s 
greatest relief value, again is being made 
available to American churchgoers. For 
each dollar contributed, more than three 
hundred pounds of United States surplus 
foodstuffs will reach hungry persons 
abroad. 

The third annual “Share Our Surplus” 
appeal will be launched at Thanksgiving 
time by Church World Service, Ameri- 
ca’s major protestant relief agency. The 
goal: $1,000,000 to finante the overseas 
distribution in 1958 of more than 300,- 
000,000 pounds of food. Gifts should be 
sent to the Presbyterian Central Receiv- 
ing Agency, New York, marked for the 
“Share Our Surplus” offering. 
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gre- Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive direc- 
tor of Church World Service, pointed 
mut that since 1954, hungry families in 
IN&. Mthirty-one countries have been assisted 
through the “Share Our Surplus” offer- 
ing. The food is made available from 
government stocks only after provision 
can has been made for needy persons in the 
10M BMUnited States, Dr. Wilson emphasized. 
The cheese, fats, powdered milk, and 
ele- Bother items distributed abroad are given 
the supplemental 
the 
ful 


“ase 


to disaster victims; in 
feeding programs for widows, orphans, 
and small children; in programs aiding 
hospital patients and aged people; and 
in assistance to refugees. 

Dr. Wilson attributed the low cost of 
the distribution program to several fac- 
_ tors: Food is provided free of charge; 
ld’s transportation customarily is paid either 
ade Hby our government or by that of the 
For nation receiving the food; volunteers ad- 
ree Mminister much of the program overseas. 
lus J#*Share Our Surplus” funds, said Dr. Wil- 
Ons Bison, pay costs of final distribution and a 
part of transportation charges. 


Presbyterians in Africa: 
rhe @A Church Is Born 


eas For the second time this year—and the 
¥0,- sixth since World War Il—a Presbyterian 
be overseas mission is to be made part of 
a an independent, national church. 

1e 


In August the Presbyterian mission 
in Bangkok, Thailand, officially became 
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Delegates listen to simultaneous translation of addresses at conference in Elat, 
French Cameroun, which planned formation of new Cameroun Presbyterian Church. 


part of the Church of Christ (P.L., Oc- 
tober 5). Early next month, in Elat, 
French Cameroun, Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake will 
assist in the formation of the first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Cameroun Presby- 
terian Church (Eglise Presbyterienne 
Camerounaise). The new 80,000-mem- 
ber church will be formed of three for- 
mer West African synods which were 
released in May by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

At a recent conference planning in- 
tegration of the Presbyterian mission 
activities with the new church, African 
churchmen learned how electronics 
could speed their deliberations. Inter- 
national Business Machines made avail- 
able wireless translating equipment 
similar to that used at large international 
gatherings. Donning earphones, the pas- 
tors and laymen could hear simultaneous 
translations of the discussions in any of 
the four languages (Basa, Bulu, French, 
and English) used in the area. 








PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Featured in this week’s 
Saturday Evening Post 


The First Presbyterian Church 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
suffering a common malady— 


that of a city church operating 
like a rural one! 


Then young Rev. John Meis- 
ter came to town with some 
young ideas and showed fellow 
pastors how to run a church! 


He loosened coffers—erected 
new buildings—organized spe- 
cial groups for every age and 
situation— and even made it 
possible for parents to bring 
their babies to church! 


Read how he accomplished 
this amazing and inspirational 
work in just a few short years. 
It’s all in the article “The 
Church That Wouldn’t Leave 


Town,” in this week’s Post. 


IN ALL, many articles, stories, 
serials and cartoons. 
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The Saturday Evening 
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November 23.1957 ~ 75: 
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CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 6-11: John 
Taylor; Pp. 2, 13-15, 30, 47: Robert 
Finch; P. 3 (top): Baur Studio; Pp. 
18-19: Joseph Elkins; P. 21: Asso- 
ciated Press; Pp. 22-23: Mary Ann 
Gehres; P. 28 (top): R.N.S.; P. 28 
(bottom): Claude D. Brown; Pp. 34- 
36: The Bettmann Archive. 














BULLETIN 
BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, a 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number are 
counted as three words. 
Donations Wanted: Faise teeth, eye glasses. un- 
wanted or damaged gold or silver jewelry. watches, 
pins and rings. Mail to: Palisade Ave P. Church, 
2528 Felsate Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Postage re- 
‘un be 


Presbyterians in Brazil celebrate centennial in 1959. 
Read the story of our great missionary pioneer, 
Ashbel Green Simonton, by Philip Landes, mission- 
ary to Brazil. 67 pages, only 50 cents. Write G. N. 
Landes, 3605 Cork Place, Ft. Worth 16, Texas 
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3 PIGSKIN PERFECTION-—Last fall, the nation’s Presbyterian- 
related colleges and universities had a miserable time on the grid- 
iron. Only one school—Westminster of Pennsylvania (United Presby- 
terian)—managed to grind through the Saturday-afternoon warfare 
to an unbeaten, untied season. This fall, there’s more hope. At the 
beginning of the month, four Presbyterian schools, all U.S.A.-related, 
had a chance to go all the way. Hanover (Indiana) and Westminster 
(Utah) had racked up six straight wins, with Hanover rolling up 
more than 200 points. Jamestown (North Dakota) was unique as the 
nation’s only undefeated, untied, and unscored-upon eleven, with 
102 points to 0 in five games. Hastings ( Nebraska ) had four straight 
victories. 


& MOST AMAZING UNION-—Post-General-Assembly predic- 
tions that the forthcoming union of United and U.S.A. Presbyterian 
churches would be the most friendly and cooperative in American 
Protestant history are still holding up. So far only one out of some 
7,500 active congregations in both denominations has voted to with- 
draw from the proposed union (see page 20). Consolidations Com- 
mittee and joint board and agency meetings have been uniformly 
constructive, a hopeful sign for the historic year approaching. 


Mi SHOCKING BUT TRUE-—Last year Americans spent three 
times as much on alcoholic beverages as they contributed to 
churches, religious agencies, and welfare organizations. Department 
of Commerce figures show that $10.5 billions were spent for liquor 
in 1956 as compared to some $3.75 billions for religious and welfare 
activities. Further figures show that Americans spent some $5.7 
billions on tobacco; $3.3 billions for doctors’ bills; $2.4 billions for 
books, magazines, and newspapers; and $1.2 billions for medical 
care and hospitalization insurance. 


WH THE “R” IN DELINQUENCY-—Many people hold that one 
of the main factors in juvenile delinquency is what young people 
read. The real factor, however, may be whether they can read 
properly. Author-educator David Fellman noted at this year’s Uni- 
versity Press Association meeting that “Studies show juvenile de- 
linquents read much less than those who- behave themselves. There 
is a reason to believe that there is a greater danger than bad reading, 
and that is no reading at all... . : A leading children’s court judge . . . 
recently reported to an inquiring state commission that of 878 causa- 
tive factors that troubled children, reading wasn’t even on the list. 
But difficulty in reading was.” 


MM TAX-FREE PLAN SCORES-—The announcement made this 
summer by the foundation of the Presbyterian Church about its new 
Tax Free Life Income Plan has created nation-wide interest. At one 
time the Foundation was almost swamped by inquiries. Letters have 
come from forty-six of the forty-eight states. One man wrote in that 
he had heard about the plan while listening to a local news broad- 
cast. Several tax advisory services have already picked up the ad- 
vantages of this new way to serve the church. 











NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th, Fairview Presbyterian Chur 
Fairview, Pennsylvania (The Revere 
Allie A. Clayton, pastor). 

140th. The Presbyterian Church, H. 
gerstown, Maryland (the Reverend | 
Russell Butcher, pastor). During the ob 
servance the enlarged and renovate 
church school was rededicated. 

125th. Miles Park Presbyteria 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio( the Reverené 
Dr. J. Robert Wills, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Strasburg 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Frederi¢ 
W. Lanan, pastor). An anniversary-yex 
accomplishment was the dedication of 
new education wing. 

100th. First Presbyterian Churel 
Sioux City, Iowa (the Reverend Dr 
Harvey M. Throop, pastor). 

Westminster Presbyterian Chu 
Detroit, Michigan (the Reverend Dr 
John Arthur Visser, pastor). The mort 
gage was burned and a special than 
offering received for establishing anot 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Marquett 
Michigan (the Reverend Homer D 
Mitchell, pastor). 

The Associated Church 
tional and Presbyterian), Owaton 
Minnesota (the Reverend William 
Robertson, pastor). 

The Auburn Presbyterian Churd 
Auburn, Kansas (the Reverend Rowa 
B. Potter, pastor). 

90th. First Presbyterian Church, Ne 
sho, Missouri (the Reverend Alfred } 
Gerdel, Jr., pastor). 

White River Presbyterian Church 
Auburn, Washington (the Reverend E 
den D. Unruh, pastor). 

80th. The Community Presbyteriat 
Church, American Fork, Utah (the Ree 
erend Donald S. Ryder, pastor). 

75th. The Pleasant Hill Presbyteriat 
Church, Frankfort, Indiana (Dr. Stanle 
B. Hopper, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Lisbo. 
North Dakota (the Reverend Kennel 
B. Abel, pastor). 

Central Presbyterian Church, Pe 
land, Oregon (the Reverend Dr. Rober 
T. McFarlane, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Moriches, New York (the Reverend 
liam E. Foden, pastor). The church 
rededicated during the observance. 
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DEDICATIONS: 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, San 
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andro, California (the Reverend John 
Turpin, pastor), of an education build- 
ing. 

Valverde Community Church, Den- 
Colorado (the Reverend Charles S. 


hur 
ereng 
ver, 








h. Hall Burgess, pastor), of a new sanctuary 

ond |g unit. 

he ¢ First Presbyterian Church, Cedar 

wate Falls, Iowa (the Reverend George E. 
Steele, pastor), of a new education 





building and remodeled former facilities. 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Hutchinson, Kansas (the Reverend D. L. 
Engelhardt, pastor), of the first unit. 
First Presbyterian Church, Lexington, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Ralph Gerber, 
pastor), of an education unit. 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska (the Reverend Ernie W. 


eriay 





‘ereng 






sbu 










eric 
V-Veal 






n of 







hure 













d Di— Brown, pastor), of a new, relocated 
church. 

hureh Trinity Presbyterian Church, Omaha, 

d Dill Nebraska (the Reverend Wynn B. 

mortam Ward, pastor), of a new manse. 

than First Presbyterian Church, Avenel, 

iothemt New Jersey (the Reverend Charles S. 
MacKenzie, pastor), of Westminster 

vette Hall—a youth center. 

or D The Synod of New Jersey office, East 
Orange, New Jersey (the Reverend 

sre Theodore A. Rath, executive). 

Fonna Long Valley Presbyterian Church, 

im LE Long Valley, New Jersey (the Reverend 





Harry Hopkins Hubbell, pastor), of a 
new church, 
First Presbyterian Church, Southamp- 


ton, Long Island (the Reverend John L. 





vurchi 





owal 

























_Neoff Felmeth, pastor), of an education wing. 
red | The Nauraushaun Presbyterian 
Church, Pearl River, New York (the Rev- 
yurchf erend Wilbur O. Daniel, pastor), of a 
1d EX new manse and enlarged school quarters. 
Woodside Presbyterian Church, Troy, 
teria" New York (the Reverend Jon M. Lin- 
» Rev denauer, pastor), of a new manse. 
First Presbyterian Church, Bismarck, 
teriafs North Dakota (the Reverend James Pay- 
anle™™ son Martin, pastor), of a new education 
building. 
isbon First Presbyterian Church, Defiance, 
nnelif/™ Ohio (the Reverend Robert A. Reed, 
pastor), of an education building. 
Por: Smith Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
obetf® Fairview, Oregon (the Reverend Frank 
C. Cothrell. pastor), of a new sanctuary. 
Ea 
| Wie NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED 
h wal St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
e. burn, Iowa (the Reverend Paul E. 
Parker, organizing minister). 
Cottonwood Presbyterian Church, 
a Salt Lake City, Utah (the Reverend D. 
is Glen Cordell, organizing minister). 
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FREE TO THE DEAF 


*1 to anyo 


ne else 


Valuable book offered as a public service by Audivox 


No hard-of-hearing person 
should be without “‘The Hear- 
ing Digest.’’ This 32-page book 
is filled with beautiful color il- 
lustrations and informative ar- 
ticles. Read how to tell if you 
need a hearing aid. (Many who 
think they do find it isn’t neces- 


audivox 


sary!) Read about a fabulous 
new invention to help the hard- 
of-hearing. Read how your 
hearing problem may be solved 
swiftly, simply and inexpen- 
sively. You may also have a 
copy of “The Hearing Digest” 
for a deaf friend or relative. 


HEARING AIDS 


SUCCESSOR TO Wesrerm Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 


[ Audivox, Inc., Dept. P-8, 
123 Worcester Street, Boston 18, Massachusetts. 


Please send a FREE copy of “The Hearing Digest” 
the address below. I understand there is no obligation. 


MAIL 
COUPON | 
TODAY | 





CHOIR - PULPIT 4 
STOLES - HANGINGS # 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 








PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


¥ 
J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








You can help your 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


by patronizing the advertisers 





nights due to confining, 





“BLANKET SUPPORT” Frees 
Feet for BETTER SLEEP 


Everyone wants the gift of Better Sleep. No more restless 
tangled blankets. Ingenious fold- 
ing BLANKET SUPPORT lifts disturbing weight, provides 
cozy space for foot freedom, Relieves tensions, cuts seda- 
tives, Lets you stretch and turn. IDEAL GIFT. Essential 
for light sleepers, convalescents, arthritics. Fits any bed— 
regular or electric blankets. Folds flat during day. MONEY 
BACK yo Gifts mailed direct. Sent postpaid for 
Ra Two-day airmail P sy extra.) 

ER Sie P , New Providence, N. J. 


Inc., Dept. 450, 
























CRESCENT NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 


|. Crescent Salted Mixed Nuts 


ALL YEAR 'ROUND everyone loves salted 
nuts. Crescent Mixed Nuts consists of the world's 


PROFIT GUARANTEED! 






finest peanuts, cashews, almonds, pecans, 


brazils and filberts. Toasted fresh and crisp 
in vegetable oil, salted, then vacuum packed in 


king size 14 oz. can. Ideal for gift giving, 


parties, luncheons, or TV snacks. WRITE TODAY 
for complete information, photo, price schedule 


and our new premium catalogue. 


120 Sansom Street, Phila. 6, Penna, 













Presbyterian John G. Ramsay, labor leader (right), receiving Laymen of the Year 
award from Dr. Albert P. Shirkey (left), Methodist Church pastor. In center is 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the United Lutheran Church in America. 


Three generations of Hudnut family meet for ordination (see story at right). 
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Of People and Places 


LABOR LEADER RECEIVES AWARD 
John G. Ramsay, an official of the 
United Steelworkers Union and of th 
AFL-CIO, and a deacon in the Nationa 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C 
(Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor), wa 
named Layman of the Year last month 
by the National Capital Council ¢ 
Churches. Mr. Ramsay is the first labo 
leader to receive the award in the Coun 
cil’s twenty-year history. As the union 
International Representative, he is ij 
charge of community relations, and i 
addition he serves the AFL-CIO as 4 
liaison representative with chur 
groups. He is co-chairman of the Na 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation, 
member of the Department of Churd 
and Economic Life of the Nationa 
Council of Churches, on the executivy 
board of International Christian Leader 
ship, and a director of the Laymen| 
Movement for a Christian World. 


ONE FAMILY—EIGHT BAPTISMS 

Eight children from one family wer 
baptized recently by the Reverend Ric 
ard John Cerretti, pastor of First Presb 
terian Church, Bangor, Wisconsin. The 
are: Carol Marie, Douglas Eugene, P 
tricia Lynn, Thomas Leslie, David Co 
rad, Kathleen Karen, Charles Duan 
and Stephen John Anderson. At the sam 
service their mother, Mrs. Elmer Ander 
son, was received into church member 
ship on confession of faith. 


THREE-GENERATION ORDINATION 
The Presbytery of Rochester recent 
ordained William H. Hudnut, III (left 
to the Christian ministry. He is assistat 
minister at Westminster Presbyte 
Church, Buffalo, New York. Dr. Abbe 
G. Butzer, pastor of Westminste 
Church, preached the ordination st 
mon. Mr. Hudnut was graduated fro 
Princeton University in °54 and fro 
Union Theological Seminary in °57. Hi 
father, Dr. William H. Hudnut, Jr. (s# 
ond from left), is pastor of Third Presb 
terian Church, Rochester, New You 
and his ninety-three-year-old grané 
father, Dr. William H. Hudnut (thi 
from left), was for thirty-eight years p# 
tor of First Presbytertan Church, Young 
town, Ohio, before he retired. Bo 
father and grandfather were also gra¢ 
ated from Princeton and Union. Robe 
K. Hudnut (right), young William 
brother, was °56 at Princeton and i 
member of the Class of ’59 at Union. 
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—_ Yes, this beautiful big doll will make some little girl happy as can be! 
And you can save almost $2.00 on the regular list price by ordering it Send box tops and $1.00 
the FAB way! Get the special FAB package with the doll’s picture on (cash or money order —no 
it from your grocer. Or send box tops from any FAB packages, with stamps, please) with name 
$1.00, to the address at the bottom of this page. Remember, you need and address to: 

grand tops from 2 large-size FAB boxes or 1 giant size or 1 king size. The F AB 

t (thi supply of dolls is limited —so don’t delay—send your box tops today. 

ars Offer expires December 31, 1958. Void wherever taxed, prohibited or otherwise D 0 LL OFFER 

Young restricted. 


1. Bot 


) grad Box 1425, N. Y. 46, N. Y. 
Robe /5/4| IP, . +. another fine product for the American 
illiam home from the Colgate-Paimolive Company 
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ZENITH PRESENTS 


The worlds 
most attractive 
Hearing Aid 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE PUMP ROOM, AMBASSADOR EAST HOTEL, CHICAGO 


First in Styling, Quality, 
Practical Performance! 


Zenith announces its new Eyeglass 
Hearing Aid. Lightweight, full- 
powered—no dangling cords—or trace 
of “clothing noise”—this new Zenith 
allows you to use the telephone natu- 
rally —offers a full choice of eyeglass 
frame styles*— provides a tiny com- 
partment for a spare battery. 

The new Zenith 4-transistor circuit 
is built entirely into one of the 
smoothly contoured temple bars. Or 
you can wear one at each ear for the 
greater realism of “binaural” hearing. 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate all nine 
new 4- and 5-transistor models. Priced 
from $50 to $175, with 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee, 1-Year War- 
ranty and 5-Year After-Purchase Pro- 
tection Plan. Visit or phone your 
nearby dealer, listed in Yellow Pages. 


Zenith eyeglass hearing aids shown above: 
Executive for men, Vogue for women 


ENITH 
The Riyal of Wh Hearing Aids 


*Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional services in 
connection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are available 
only through your of optician 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. S5OYC, Chicago 39, III. 
With no obligation, send “Better Hearing” 


magazine free for one year; local dealer list; 
Zenith Hearing Aid fact book. 
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Bazaar-Time 


T 1s bazaar-time in our church. There is a bustle and a scurry, after 
I the morning worship, of ladies trying to enlist other ladies to con- 
tribute aprons, or stuffed mice made of calico, or raspberry jam, for 
the various booths at the annual fair. The whole back page of the 
calendar is taken up with lists of chairmen and requests for gifts of 
everything from scraps of velvet to old tin cans. 

Every week for the next three months—for bazaar-time starts early 
in our church and lasts a long time—groups of earnest women will get 
together in the parish house to embroider towels, dress dolls, or melt 
candles down to make other candles. The general chairman will look 
more and more frazzled, and at one point will quarrel bitterly with the 
white elephants’ chairman (“an impossible person, really!”), being 
reconciled, and persuaded to continue with the bazaar only by the 
intervention of the fish-pond chairman and the minister's wife. 

The most skillful of our many talented craftswomen and organizers 
will be inaccessible to their families, and to other community organiza- 
tions, for weeks at a time because they are so busy with their “church 
work.” Millions of words. will be spoken as the ladies gather to cut and 
paste and invent, and some of them will be about the church. But when 
it was proposed that while the stuffed-animals group worked, someone 
might read passages from Ephesians, or chapters from The Shaking of 
the Foundations—or even the Screwtape Letters—the idea was turned 
down. The ladies felt it would distract them from their work. 

If my fingers were not all thumbs, perhaps I should take a less 
jaundiced view of bazaar-time. There are lots of values in it. Lasting 
friendships are made around the cutting-tables, and a warmer fellow- 
ship of the women of our church glows forth. People who are especially 
gifted at creating wonderful treasures out of almost nothing find expres- 
sion for their talents, and a chance to give their greatest skills to the 
glory of God. And then there is all that lovely money for the use of our 
church and of churches everywhere in the world, for we don’t just put 
the profits in a sock when the bazaar is over. 

Still I can’t help wondering whether too much energy, concentration, 
and zeal are not expended by too many of our good Christian women 
on bazaars and fairs and covered-dish suppers. A friend of mine went 
not long ago to a far country where her minister husband was called 
to serve a young and struggling congregation. Before she left, letters 
from the women’s association of her church-to-be came to tell her how 
glad they were that she was coming, how much they hoped that she 
could contribute. “And be sure to bring along,” one letter said—What 
do you suppose? Not new insights into the will of God for man, not new 
publications on the meaning of our faith, not books of prayers or poems 
for use in worship. “Be sure to bring along,” came the eager voice across 
the five thousand miles, “some new ideas for the bazaar.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Few Laughs, Many Facts (below) 
What Is a Christian Poem? (page 34) 


Calling Young Explorers (page 38) 


A Few Laughs, Many Facts 


With humor and statistics—and some earnest analysis—the 


season’s authors comment on the state of affairs circa 1957 


by JOHN R. Fry 


Novemser 16, 1957 


| a Law (Houghton Mifflin; $3.00), by Profes- 
sor C. Northcote Parkinson, is an exceptionally amusing 
book. Not one sentence in the book is straight. He 
writes of the business world, the world of governmental 
administration—all those parts of modern life which 
have organized and super-organized themselves into 
a big bureaucratic mess (churches included). With 
tongue widely in cheek, his words well in hand, Pro- 
fessor Parkinson gives the gray-flannel-suit people a 
real ribbing. Perhaps because he is British and his ex- 
amples are largely taken from British life, his timeliness 
on the American scene is even more pronounced than 
it would have been had he used American subjects. Or- 
ganization Man (by William Whyte) and the Hidden 
Persuaders (by Vance Packard), both recently pub- 
lished by Americans in America for American consump- 
tion, have pummeled the business community into 
serious reflections about itself. Now Parkinson comes 
along and instead of calling us naughty calls us ridicu- 
lous. This is much easier to take, and probably more to 
the point. 

The chapter entitled “High Finance” shows Parkin- 
son off at his best. Other chapters don’t come off quite 
as well, but Parkinson has firmly established himself 
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A FEW LAUGHS, 
MANY FACTS 






































as a very smart and very funny man. 


Juvenile delinquency is discussed at 
some length in two books, both of which 
are worth reading. The American Teen- 
ager (Bobbs-Merrill; $3.75), by H. H. 
Remmers, director of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s Division of Educational reference 
and originator of the Purdue Opinion 
Panel, and D. H. Radler, a professional 
writer, is an attempt to size up the Amer- 
ican teenager by evaluating the answers 
he had made to thousands of questions 
put to him at various times by social re- 
searchers at Purdue: The major conclu- 
sions of the book are not startling to 
anyone who has been in contact with the 
adolescent community. Like their par- 
ents, current teenagers tell only what 
they want to tell; so don’t expect any 
deep revelations. The book does put 
into manageable and readable form the 
major theses of American adolescent 
ideas: namely, that America is a good 
place to live in (and let’s keep it that 
way), that delinquents are the lunatic 
fringe of the high-school community, 
that over-all most people believe in obey- 
ing moderate authority, and that sex rep- 
resents the one gnawing and insoluble 
problem which the teenager must face— 
day in and day out. Perhaps the most 
frightening aspect of the book is teen- 
agers’ lack of insight into their basic 
problems and the problems of their 
country. They are mixed-up—which ev- 
erybody knows already. But this book 
emphasizes how little the modern ado- 
lescent really thinks and how very much 
he emotes. This could be a dangerous 
combination for the America they so 
dearly love and know so little about. 


Delinquency: Sickness or Sin? by 
Richard V. McCann (Harper & Bros.; 
$3.00) does some depth-probing of the 
delinquent’s situation—his environment, 
his mind, and his heart. With skill and 
compassion Dr. McCann uncovers the 
gruesome facts behind a delinquent’s 
anti-social behavior. He then discusses 
calmly the complicated machinery of 
punishment and help that goes into op- 
eration when a delinquent is called be- 
fore the court. Finally he pleads for 
understanding and action on the part of 
society in general and churches in par- 
ticular. He sees reason for hope that de- 
linquency can be brought down to an 
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irreducible minimum. “But the goal will 
not be reached in this generation or the 
next. The seeds have been sown, and the 
harvest must be reaped” (p. 153). 

In answer to the question posed by 
the title of the book, the author sees that 
delinquency is a sickness. To be sure, the 
delinquent has broken the law, but what 
he needs least of all is an accusative 
judgment, another punishment, one 
more warning, and precious little help. 
To think of him as a sinner is exactly 
what a pious and hypocritical society 
does in order to ward off the danger he 
represents. But making the youthful of- 
fender think of himself as a delinquent, 
inferior person who has to get back on 
the right track right now may in the long 
run be just the thing that seals the of- 
fender off from the few healing and 
helpful energies that society has pro- 
vided. Delinquency is a sickness, and if 
the word sin is used at all, it might bet- 
ter define the calloused society that has 
produced a growing and desperate 
bunch of sick people. 


“How-to-do-it” books are helpful in 
exact proportion to the number of pic- 
tures that show the reader how to do 
whatever is being done. One picture is 
often worth pages of words. Better 
Homes and Gardens Flower Arranging 
(Meredith; $2.95) is loaded with pic- 
tures of handsome, colorful, unusual, 
traditional, swank, and ordinary flower 
arrangements. The already practiced 
flower arranger (who may have won 
some prizes for her exhibits) will find 
new horizons and new challenges. The 
person who thinks that flowers are just 
dumped into a vase and fluffed up a 
little bit has some shocks coming to him. 
The authors call flower arranging an art, 
and though a number of exercises of in- 
genuity and creative imagination have 
lately been called “an art,” flower ar- 
ranging comes close to being an art—in 
the rightful classical sense of the word. 
The novice interior decorator will find 
lots of ideas as he looks at the rooms 
that are generally in the background of 
the flowers. The novice flower arranger 
will probably be doing some pretty and 
tricky things with that next centerpiece. 


The Civil War has had a fine year, 
having been fought in detail and gen- 
eral by all sorts of learned folk. They Met 
at Gettysburg (Military Service Publish- 
ing; $4.95), by Edward J. Stackpole tells 
all about Gettysburg. What the author 
has done is take the whole Confederate 
Army encamped at Chancellorsville, 
Virginia, and watch them make their big 


sweep into Yankee country, while Hook- 
er, later relieved by Meade, starts a 
march to protect Baltimore and Wash- 
ington (no matter what) against the 
rebels. The story begins to pick up 
drama even though the reader already 
knows who is going to win. The South 
might have won the battle of Gettys- 
burg handily on the first day, easily on 
the second day, and could have won 
even on the third day had Lee been more 
forceful with his recalcitrant corps com- 
manders (Hill, Stuart, Longstreet, and 
Ewell). Meade did only a fair soldierly 
job and should have been soundly 
thrashed. But the author contends, even 
if Lee had won at Gettysburg and moved 
on to strike at Philadelphia then New 
York, or at Baltimore and Washington, 
he still would have lost simply because 
he didn’t have the supplies or the logis- 











Drawing by Robert C. Osborne from 
Parkinson’s Law, by C. Northcote Parkinson. 


Mr. Cypher is promoted because he has 
“judgment.” The word in this context, 
author C. N. Parkinson writes, is “the 
opposite of intelligence; it means, in 
fact, doing what was done last time.” 


tical skill. This may be old stuff to the 
Civil War veteran-reader, but to the un- 
initiated Stackpole’s calm and unhur- 
ried assessment of the Gettysburg cam- 
paign should prove rewarding. 


The teamsters union has been in the 
headlines more than it probably cares to 
be. A book, The Teamsters Union (Book- 
man Associates, $5.00), by Robert D. 
Leiter, gives many of the reasons. Trac 
ing the development of the union from 
its first local (Chicago, 1867) to its 
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present position of power (1,288,361 
members in 1955), the author presents 
all the relevant facts and much of the 
color that go with its turbulent history. 
Three men have played major roles in 
the union: Daniel Tobin, Dave Beck, 
and James Riddle Hoffa. Of the three, 
Tobin was the really great union man 
whose truculent integrity won for his 
union moderate dignity and whose plain 
muscle kept him at the top of the heap. 
Leiter gives Beck a much better reading 
than the local papers have given him 
and Hoffa is given the appearance of a 
strong union man who has been mis- 
understood but who has made lots of 
bad moves. On the basis of the book, a 
reader might have predicted the ease of 
Hoffa’s election to the presidency of the 
inion at the recent Miami convention. 
Also Leiter helps the reader to see that 
the union always has had maverick blood 
land is capable of getting along quite 
nicely no matter what the AFL-CIO de- 
‘ides to do about it. The first concern of 
the Union is that Hoffa is strong. So he 
is its current president even though he 
faces a rocky future with the McClellan 
The Union itself may even 
but its history 


ommittee. 
be in for rough times, 
gives every indication that it won't sub- 
it to outside forces without a fight. 


Arthur S. Miller has performed a dis- 
inguished service for the presidents and 
board members of private schools who 
may be contemplating what would hap- 
pen if they 
ualification for entry into their schools. 
His book Racial Discrimination and Pri- 
ate Education—a Legal Analysis (The 
University of North Carolina Press; $3.- 
50) tackles the legal problems involved. 
He comes out with the general opinion 
that considering the history of interpre- 
tation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(which forbids state action depriving 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person without its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws”), the Su- 
preme Court would probably consider 
state action against integrating private 
schools as a violation of that amend- 
ment. But he points out the social, eco- 
omic, and legal sanctions that a state 
and its local communities could use 
against integrating private schools. The 
thesis of the book is clear. To integrate 
means to let a school in for harassment, 
maybe violence, and a long period of 
trife. The law may be with actions to 
integrate but the people aren’t. The au- 
thor favors integration; his stand is 
moderated by wisdom and courage. 


were to remove race as a 
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Phyllis Fenner is a librarian who has 
saved and used the saltiest sayings of her 
young readers to begin very lucid and 
engaging discussions of what children 
are reading and like to read. The sayings 
are remarkable (examples: “The Truce 
of the Wolf is a perfect book for people 
who like fairy tales that aren't too fairy,” 
and “I have two favorite poems, one I 
wrote myself and one by A. A. Milne”— 
this from a third grader). The extended 
lists of all sorts of best books makes Miss 
Fenner’s The Proof of the Pudding (John 
Day; $3.95) the kind of book that dis- 





criminating parents have long wanted 
and that parents who want to be dis- 
criminating really need. There are few 
things more enchanting than the love | 
for books that a librarian mysteriously | 
communicates to children. A librarian’s 
book tries to help parents do the same 
thing. But there is nothing mysterious 
about the multitude of books she recom- | 
mends, and knowing the right book to | 
put in the hands of the right child at the | 
right time is the major element in the 
librarian’s craft. She doesn’t rate A. A. 
Milne quite high enough to suit many 
fans, but her selections otherwise are 
sound all the way through. 


A British psychoanalyst, Henry Gun- 
trip, has done American laymen a real 
service by putting into readable print | 
some of the analytic theory that Brit- 
ishers these days are using. He entitles 
the book Psychotherapy and Religion 
(Harper & Bros.; $3.00) but the book | 
might better be named “British Psychia- 
trists in Action.” This reads like a mys- 
tery story. The author goes to some pains 
to define his technical terms, and he 
helpfully puts all his important points | 
in italics so that the book is already un- 
derlined for the reader. He knocks into | 
a cocked hat the superficial and irrele- | 
vant views of mental illness that con- | 
temporary man would like to hold and | 
points unwaveringly at the plain old | 
facts of the matter. This book is highly | 
recommended for serious study. 


A View From the Hill (Prentice Hall; | 
$2.95), by Cid Ricketts Sumner, 
biographical. It tells about an old lady 
who suddenly and quite miraculously— 
the way she tells it—became a voung and 
self-reliant woman all over again. Be- 
cause of Mrs. Sumner’s engaging style | 
(she is a professional novelist) this book 
practically reads itself. It is intimate, 
warm, folksy, and chatty. It might be 
subtitled: “One Woman's Quest for Sig- 
nificance,” and would be a good gift to 
some elderly ladies. 


is auto- 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly C ded by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 


Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babyion, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal ks, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 64 x 14 inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago9o, m. 

















New! Inspiring !— 


“THE TENDER GRASS” 


and other devotionals 


by VEDA GRAVES 


. these inspiring stories sparkle with freshness ond 


joy, as dew upon the morning grass!'" Each with pray- 


er ond Scripture study. 
Written by a Pacific Northwest pastor's 
wife, a leader in Presbyterian women's work. 


ORDER FROM: 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Vantage Press 
Publishers 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1 









Frank discussions 
of the things teen- 
agers are concern- 
ed about, written 
with an under- 
standing pen by 
the author of The 
7 Teen Y ears. This 
new book for 
teen-agers takes a 
definite Christian 
viewpoint of life. 
$1.75 




















Published by Bethany Press (St. Louis) 
Order from your Presbyterian Bookstore 





Emily Dickinson 


What Is 


A Christian Poem? 


A poet sincerely trying to present a true vision of human s 


ciety may be more Christian than one using “religious” languag 


y NE day recently, I was visiting an 
QO old friend, and somehow the sub- 
ject turned to poetry. “I've got 
something I want to show you,” he said, 
and led me to his bedroom. “There,” he 
pointed to a spot over the dresser. 

I walked over. Framed side-by-side 
were a copy of the Twenty-Third Psalm 
and one of Rudyard Kipling’s poems, 
“If” 

“When I get up in the morning and 
face the new day, I always read these 
two,” my friend explained. “To me they 
pretty much sum up the Christian life.” 

I've been thinking about his remark 
ever since. The Twenty-third Psalm pre- 
sents no problem. It has comforted and 
strengthened many centuries of men and 
women, assuring them that God is like a 
shepherd who loves his sheep and will 
But “If’—here are 
some lines taken at random: 


see to their needs. 


If you can keep your head when all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on 


you;... 


If you can meet with Triumph and 
Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the 


Same;... 


If you can force your heart and nerve 
and sinew 

To serve your turn long after they are 
gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing 
in you 

Except the Will which says to them 
“Hold on!” .. . 


If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds worth of distance 
run— 

Yours is the Earth and everything 
that’s in it, 

And—which is more—you'll be a Man, 


my son! 


As I read these lines, I do not feel 
myself in the world of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Missing is the sense of God, the 
loving shepherd, whose strength and 
wisdom are the security of the sheep. 
Rather, man—triumphant man—gritting 
his teeth, and winning through to victory 
by sheer will power is now the hero. 

What I have said about “If—” applies 
with still more force to another popular 
favorite, “Invictus,” by William Ernest 
Henley. Many of its lines have passed 
into common speech: 

I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. . . . 

















My head is bloody, but unbowed. . 


I am the master of my fate; 

I am the Captain of my soul. 
I have heard this poem cited as as 
preme summary of the Christian 
proach to life. Actually, it is a stirti 
affirmation of man’s faith in his o 
powers—a faith that reached its peaki 
the late nineteenth century when 1 
poem was written, and has since bet 
somewhat chastened by world wars, 
talitarian revolutions, and the mushrod 
over Hiroshima. 

The relationship between Christiami 
and poetry is not a simple one. I ha 
come to realize that when many peop 
speak of “Christian poetry” they rea 
mean “poetry that tallies with one 


more of my beliefs, among which ist - she 
Christian faith.” Thus a given reaé oor”: 
may believe, let us say, in individualis@y ,,.., 
the beauty of nature, the superiority @ ney 
the rural life over the urban, the Yet k 
ness of children, and the Christian 99 444 | 
pel. A poem which, expresses any one 

these attitudes will seem to him in so@y nev 
unanalyzed way to be “a Christ Ber 
poem,” though the particular attitud@y,, .. 
such as countryside over city—may As if 
have any sanction in the teachings @ w,) 
Christianity. bd. At 
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The relationship between poetry and 


hristianity is usually a much more 

tbtle affair than a one-for-one corre- 

bondence. How are we to classify 
| 8 imerica’s two giants of the nineteenth 
P tury, Emily Dickinson and Walt 
ti 


hitman? Forget their biographies. We 
e concerned with their not 
eir private convictions. What I find in 
bth these poets is a partial witness to 
e Christian faith. To be more precise, 
ch gives vivid expression to certain 
pects of Christianity, but not to all. 
ey present a lopsided Christianity. 

Time after time, Emily Dickinson, in 
few deft lines, catches the presence 
God in the most familiar sights and 
nds. Hers is a world in which God is 











poems, 


Pn U 


- most obvious of all facts. True mys- 

| 18"BB. she could write in “I Never Saw a 

rem oor” : 

eT | never saw a moor. 

rity SET never saw the sea; 

? Yet know I how the heather looks, 

in And what a wave must be. 

one 

1 BB! never spoke with God, 

We Nor visited in heaven; 

tu ee Yet certain am I of the spot 

aY "HBAs if the chart were given. 

nH Walt Whitman confuses himself with 
bd. At the same time, there is hardly 

i Li 
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by CHaD WALSH 


Thomas Hardy 


any poet who has more gloriously sung 
the glory of God’s creation and the one- 
ness of the humanity that God has cre- 
ated. For him every barrier between 
man and man was blasphemy; so was 
any artificial attempt to set up an oppo- 
sition between the body and the soul— 
both being God’s creation. He could 
write, in “Song of Myself” (section 48 
in Leaves of Grass): 
I have 
than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not 
more than the soul; 
And nothing, not God, is greater 
one than one’s self is, 
And whoever walks a furlong without 
sympathy, walks to his own funeral, 


to 


drest in his shroud... . 
The third line is obvious heresy, but the 
others are magnificently Christian, 

What is found very faintly in both 
poets—or perhaps totally lacking—is any 
sense of the transcendence, the “other- 
ness” of God, and deep-rooted 
awareness of sin and man’s need for a 
redemption which must be God's free 
act of grace. In this lack, Dickinson and 
Whitman are both children of the op- 
timistic nineteenth century. They offer 
rich Christian fare, but the diet is un- 
balanced. 


any 


said that the soul is not more | 














Inspirational Gift 


TEN COMMANDMENTS BRACELET 


You'll cherish its meaningful significance. Ex- 
quisitely styled link bracelet contains the Ten 
Commandments boldly engraved on individual 
gold-plated discs. A gift of reverence for Christ- 
mas, Communion or other Holy days. An ideal 
accessory with appeal to all age groups. Adults 
wear it to church. children love it for Sunday 
School. Just $1.00. No C.O.D.'s, please. Add 
enly 15c for postage. Send order to: 


BANCROFT’S 2170 South Ca 


naiport Avenue 
Dept. PR-445, Chicago 8, til. 
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Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 

school or church, or on the house or pure —< 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal ) 


ae Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 
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ig of the Year 


’ GLADYS 
HASTY CARROLL'S 


Sing Out 
the Glory 


® The finest traditions of Ameri- 
can life shine through every 
page of this heartwarming novel 
of change, conflict and love. “Un- 
der the author's inspired pen the 
dramatic story of a Maine valley 
becomes the symbol of American 
freedom and opportunity. It is a 
book that sings its triumph... a 
declaration of faith in America.” 

—DANrEL A. POoLING 
At all bookstores + $4.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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What Is 
A Christian 


Poem? 


Wak Whitman 


Matthew Arnold 


Sometimes a poem which at first read- 
ing seems negative in its religious im- 
port is actually inspired by profound 
Christian insight. Take Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “Dover Beach,” with these lines: 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round 

earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle 

furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing 

roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast 

edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

I have heard this poem denounced as 
anti-Christian, simply because the poet 
honestly faces a fact of nineteenth-cen- 
tury history: that many people were los- 
ing their religious faith. In truth, the 
sense of desolation and forlornness which 
dominates the poem corresponds precise- 
ly to the condition of any thoughtful per- 
son who feels his faith slipping away 
from him. And the conclusion is Chris- 
tian in its delineation of the next-best 
world which remains after faith is gone: 
a world in which human love represents 
the noblest attempt to achieve meaning 
in a landscape from which God has been 
eliminated: 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which 

seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 

light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 

pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of 

struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

There is the same Christian realism 
in a poet who would have been horri- 
fied to be called a Christian, Thomas 
Hardy. His poem “His Immortality” 
cruelly and honestly reveals the condi- 
tion of man if the hope of everlasting life 
is replaced by a sentimental belief that 
“we live on in others’ lives”: 

I saw a dead man’s finer part 

Shining within each faithful heart 

Of those bereft. Then said I: “This 

must be 
His immortality.” 


I looked there as the seasons wore, 

And still his soul continuously bore 

A life in theirs. But less its shine ex- 
celled 

Than when I first beheld. 


His fellow-yearsmen passed, and then 
In later hearts I looked for him again; 
And found him—shrunk, alas! into q 
thin 
And spectral mannikin. 


Lastly I ask—now old, and chill— 

If aught of him remain unperished 
still; 

And find, in me alone, a feeble spark, 
Dying amid the dark. 


From the pen of an unbeliever has 
come the truth about the human condi- 
tion: that if we do not live forever in 
God, then we come and we go and that 
is that. 

Let me take a still more extreme ex- 
amble—a poet who seems often not 
merely non-Christian but anti-Christian, 
one who loves the wildness of nature but 
sees man as an alien and unlovable dis- 
figurement on the face of the earth. “Td 
sooner, except the penalties, kill a man 
than a hawk,” writes Robinson Jeffers in 
“Hurt Hawks.” In “Shine, Perishing Re. 
public,” he advises his children to shun 
humanity and take to the mountains. But 
even in this poem there is a kind of 
inverted testimony to one of the flaming 
affirmations of Christianity: 

And boys, be in nothing so moderate 
as in love of man, a clever servant, 
insufferable master. 

There is the trap that catches nobles 
spirits, that caught—they say—God, 
when he walked on earth. 

Jeffers carefully protects himself against 
accusations of being a Christian by the 
cautious “they say.” But all the same, he 
is stating a truth that Christians in their 
sunny and sentimental moments prefer 
to gloss over: Love is costly. It was 9 
costly that when God visibly visited the 
earth, the price was the Cross. 

Finally let us mention some verse by 
Kenneth Fearing, one of the most gifted 
of the “proletarian poets” who flourished 
in the 1930’s. I am sure he intended no 
gospel sermons in his poetry, but observe 
how accurately he pictures the compl 
cent but pitiful plight of the man who 
has no other goal than to conform to the 
current standards set by the mass media. 
Few sermons have said it as powerfully 
as “Portrait”: 


The clear brown eyes, kindly an 
alert, with 20-20*vision, give conf- 
dent regard to the passing world 
through R. K. Lampert & Company 
lenses framed in gold. 

His soul, however, is all his own 

Arndt Brothers necktie and hat (with 
feathers) supply a touch of youth. 
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hen 
ain; 
to a 


With his soul his own, he drives, 
drives, chats, and drives, 

the second and third bicuspids, lower 
right, replaced by bridge-work 
while two incisors have porcelain 
CTOWES. « « © 


The poem goes on to discuss the hero's 
life insurance, the burial vault he has 
already purchased, his arch supports, his 
prowess at golf, and concludes: 


And all of it now roving, chatting 
amiably through space in a 
Plymouth 6, 

With his soul (his own) at peace, 
soothed by Walter Lippmann, and 
sustained by Haig & Haig. 


Again it is a kind of negative witness: 
the plight of man when he lacks not only 
God but even human nobility of the 
kind which Matthew Arnold offered as 
the next best in “Dover Beach.” 


I suppose the truth is that the soul is 
Christian by nature. It is beyond the 
capacity of most poets to write anything 
which has no point of contact or over- 
lap with the affirmations of the Christian 
faith. To do this, they would have to be 
able not merely to shut their eyes to 
formal Christianity—that is easy enough 
-but to alter the nature that God has 
planted in them. 

One word in conclusion, I fear I have 
given the impression that the best way 
of reading poetry is to “hunt for mes- 
sages.” If so, let me correct that im- 
pression. Message-hunting is one ap- 
proach, but not the only one. It is seldom 
the best one, even for the reader whose 
main concern is to find Christian nourish- 
ment in the poems he reads. It is a para- 
dox, but a true one, that the man who 
reads a poem only for its direct or 
oblique “Christian message” is likely to 
perceive and receive it less completely 
than the person who simply gives himself 
toa poem as he might give himself in 
friendship to another human being. A 
good poem is always more than any- 
thing that can be extracted and ex- 
pressed in a prose summary. The best 
Way to respond to the wholeness of a 
poem is gradually to come to know it 
through frequent readings, as one knows 
a fellow human through frequent meet- 
ings; to come to know it and, if this may 
be, to fall in love with it. Love has its 
own pair of eyes, and can in time discern 
the total meaning—and when that total 
meaning is once discerned, it can be 
adequately expressed only by the exact 
words of the poem. 
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A Bible for the family that already has a Bible... 


The Perfect Gift for This 
Moment in This World 


IT CAN BRING YOU 
= AND THOSE YOU LOVE— 
CLOSER TO GOD 


This Christmas you can give those you 
love a Bible they'll turn to twice as often 
because it is written in the language we 
use today: the great Revised Standard 
Version. 

Greatest Bible news in 346 years 
In the 346 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on 
the Scriptures. Because the RSVB is 
based on such manuscripts—some older 
than any previously known—it is, in a 
sense, our oldest Bible . . . and also our 
most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of words have changed 
in meaning through the ages. (Did you 
know, for example, that a man’s “con- 
versation’’ once meant his conduct?) In 
the RSVB, direct, understandable lan- 
guage replaces confusing expressions, 
yet still preserves the Scriptures’ time- 
less beauty. 

Ask your book dealer to show you 
one of these editions of the Revised 
Standard Version Bible. You'll solve 
many of your gift problems in a few 
minutes. And you'll be long remem- 
bered for such a treasured gift. 


THOMAS N ELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Illustrated edition with 12 full-color pic- 
tures dramatizing Bible incidents, and 12 
full-color maps, invaluable for Scripture 


FOR THE FAMILY 
Magnificent black-leather edition. Gold-edged 
pages, red silk ribbon marker. Boxed ... $10, 


Black-leather, red-letter edition: the words of 
Christ are printed in red 


NEW —tThe black-leather edition of the RSVB 
containing the RSV Apocrypha. Included among 
these 15 Apocryphal books are The Wisdom of 
Solomon, Bel and Dragon, Susanna, etc. $12.50. 


Maroon-buckram edition with two-color jacket 
(shown at top of page) 


Buckram red-letter edition 


NEW—Buckram edition with RSV Apocrypha 
bound into it . 











The story of the “hidden years” of Christ 


What was the boyhood of Jesus like? And what happened to the precious 
frankincense, myrrh and gold brought by the Wisemen? No one really 
knows — but perhaps it was something like the story told in 


THE GIFIS 


A novel by 
DOROTHY CLARKE 


WILSON 


author of Prince of Egypt 
Now at your bookstore, $3.95 


A McGRAW-HILL BOOK au 
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451PCRL finished 
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itation leather, 
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cover—page size 
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the GREAt STAR of 
-*-" Christmas Gifts 


in the Beloved King James (Authorized) Version 





No gift is more “‘right’”’ at Christmas and no edition more 
perfect than this National style. Here are just a few of its 
16 great features ...a wonderful value at only $9.50. 
@ Words of Christ in Red Letters 
@® LARGE PRINT 
@ Family Record—for 4 Generations 
@ Concordance—3 column large print 
@ Simplified Self-Pronouncing Text 
@ Center-column references—over 60,000! 
@® NUCOLOR Maps 
Uy 


See Your National Bible Dealer 


National sexes 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





this Christmas . . . give the gift your family and friends will appreciate 


Christmas VOLUME 27 AS 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art © Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Tuts year’s holiday favorite conveys a special Christmas message to 

your family and friends . . . one they'll treasure for years to come. 
Contains the story of the First Christmas — illustrated in full, rich color 
— and eight other fascinating Christmas stories and articles, all 
illustrated . . . seven lovely poems . . . eight pages of delightful caroling 
music . . . and two full-page, full-color reproductions of Christmas art 
suitable for framing. 


GIFT EDITION $1.25 4& LIBRARY EDITION $3.00 


Order several copies from I enclose $ Gift Edition ($1.25 each) copies. 
your favorite bookstore ...or 
Library Edition ($3.00 each) Dept. PL 


_Aagsburg 


_ PUBLISHING HOUSE 


copies. 
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3 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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by ErHer Mattsy Genres 


Calling 


EVER have boys and girls bee 
given greater opportunities to & 
perience in a real sense the 1% 

Book Week slogan, “Explore With 
Books.” Publishers are beckoning wil 
so many good books on so many inte 
esting subjects that the selection of t 
best becomes quite bewildering. Hee 
are some selections which we know wi 
give pleasure. 


For the “read to me” age 

Over in the Meadow, by John Lang 
staff (Harcourt, Brace; $2.75), is a ne 
dress for those old counting jingles abo 
animals and birds, but they have nev 
been presented in such gay and hapy 
form, Feodor Rojankovsky’s illustrati¢ 
for the lilting rhymes give children 
things to discover about wild life in! 
meadow. This is definitely a “let's 


| it again” book. 


The youngest listeners will be fas 


Prespytentan Li 





aAuwWwot wee aw SD 


Illustration by Robert Brigh 
from The Friendly Bear, ~ fhobert Bright. 


Young Explorers 


New books will launch youngsters on a voyage of discovery to faraway 


lands, a meadow, a scientist’s laboratory, or the world of Christmas 


nated by the atmosphere of mystery in 
Where Did Tuffy Hide? by Isabel and 
Frederick Eberstadt (Little Brown; 
$2.50). Children will have fun guessing 
where the floppy-eared little puppy is 
concealed, before they turn the pages to 
discover him hiding in the most extraor- 
dinary places. 

Children who are just beginning to 
pick out letters wherever they see them 
will enjoy the alphabet book A Busy 
Day For Chris, by Velma Ilsley (Lip- 
pincott; $2.00). This attractive book 
takes the reader all through Chris’s day 
from A to Z. Its gentle, ear-catching 
verses make this a quiet bedtime book. 

The Friendly Bear, written and illus- 
trated by Robert Price (Doubleday; 
$2.00), satisfies children’s clamoring de- 
mand for another bear story. Listeners as 
young as two will enjoy this tale about a 
little bear who attempts to take the place 
of little Matt’s “Grampa.” Young and old 
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alike will chuckle over the way the be- 
wildered bruin is rescued from his di- 
lemma. 

This year there are several of those 
just-a-handful little books that appeal so 
strongly to the small child. Two of this 
year’s small books are especially pleas- 
ing: Cheerful, written and illustrated by 
Palmer Brown (Harper; $1.50), is an ad- 
venture story of the little city mouse who 
traveled to the country to see the sights. 
The pictures of this appealing little 
mouse catch the adventurous spirit of 
the text. 

The other tiny volume, The Birthday 
Party, by Ruth Krauss (Harper; $1.50), 
has an entirely new approach to the 
ever-popular birthday-party theme. Da- 
vid, a six-year-old, “has been every- 
where,” except to a birthday party. 
When he quite unexpectedly comes 
upon a real party—his own—his happi- 
ness is complete. 


For the youngest readers 


More publishers than usual have en- 
deavored to meet the needs of the 
youngest readers, those who are just get- 
ting a toe-hold on the learning-to-read 
process. Outstanding in this class is 
Little Bear, by Else Holmelund Minarik 
(Harper; $2.50). Beautiful design, at- 
tractive format, charming pictures, and 
imaginative content skillfully adapted to 
readers at the first-grade level—all these 
combine to make a splendid gift to place 
under the Christmas tree of every first- 
grade child. Such a just-right book for 
beginners is a rare find. 

Absurdity and fun abound in the book 
that Dr. Seuss has written for beginners, 
The Cat in the Hat (Random House; 
$2.00). It is the story about two children 
at home alone on a wet afternoon with 
nothing to do. Suddenly, in comes The 
Cat with a marvelous assortment of 
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learn how you can 
share in the Master's 
work while you enjoy 
@ generous, guaran- 
teed lifetime income. 


A SECRET of 
Happy Living 
is in this 
Little Book 


It describes the “annuity with a 
heart”—which you may obtain in 
amounts as little as $100—and 
which pays you a safe, largely tax- 
exempt, worry-free income right 


from the start—an income that 
never varies in good times and bad. 
At the same time this plan enables 
the American Bible Society to 
spread the Gospel to all the world 
—translating the Scriptures into 
more and more languages and 
dialects and distributing them 
“without note or comment” wher- 
ever a human need exists. 


Enjoy the priceless happiness of 
knowing that your money works 
for God while it works for you. 


Send coupon today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send_me, without obligation, ir 
booklet PL-711 entitled ‘A Gift That Lives.’ 
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tricks and hilarious fun. Dr. Seuss has 
created a story so exciting that the young 
reader is carried along and surprises 
even himself at the discovery that he can 
read a book. Only Dr. Seuss could have 
drawn the zany pictures so in tune with 
the text. 

An amusing beginning-to-read story 
with no hard words to trip over is No- 
body Listens to Andrew, by Elizabeth 
Guilfoile (Follett; $1.20). Andrew had 
something very exciting and important 
to tell, but no one had time to listen to 
him. “Next time we will listen to An- 
drew,” was Daddy’s comment when he 
finally discovered that Andrew had 
something extremely important to tell. 


For those a little older 

The seven-to-nine-year-olds will enjoy 
the humor in The Cow Who Fell Into 
the Canal, by Phyllis Krasilovsky 
(Doubleday; $2.75). All the charm of 
Holland is captured in this funny story 
of Hendrika, the cow who fell into the 
canal. Peter Spier’s pictures give a fine 
feeling for Holland, his native land. 

The Habits of Rabbits, by Virginia 
Kahl (Scribner; $2.50), is another epi- 
sode in the life of that irrepressible little 
Gunhilde. In this book she asks the King 
for some pets—“a rabbit or two.” How 


the King solves the problem of feeding 
the inevitable multiplicity of rabbits 
makes amusing reading. Miss Kahl’s 
pictures have a quality of humor as fan- 
tastic as her text. 

Youngsters in the seven-to-nine age 
range who love wild life and the out- 
doors will enjoy The Hole in the Tree, 
by Jean George (Dutton; $2.50). This au- 
thor-illustrator has a sharp eye for the 
behavior of the animals, insects, and 
birds who make their homes in a hole in 
an apple tree. Besides being interesting, 
the story contains a great deal of factual 
material that has been carefully checked 
for accuracy. The pictures on every page 
are superb. 

Fly High, Fly Low, by Don Freeman 
(Viking; $3.00), is a delightful tale about 
a pigeon who lived in the letter B in a 
neon sign over a building in San Fran- 
cisco. Beautiful pictures set in the 
Golden Gate City add distinction and a 
welcome variety to the plethora of East 
Coast stories. 

Young fans of the Madeline books will 
welcome her return in Madeline and the 
Bad Hat, written and illustrated by Lud- 
wig Bemelmans (Viking; $3.50). This is 
the latest story about that impish little 
French girl who keeps her boarding 
school in a constant state of excitement. 




















Illustration by George W. Thompse® 
from Confetti For Cortorelli, by David Fletchet- 
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by Charles Tazewell 


A classic for all ages, with appealing, 
full color pictures. A warm and inspiring 
tale. Ages 6 and up. $1.00 


When 
Jesus 

Was A 
Little Boy 


by Georgia Eberling 


A glowing, realistic account of His 
boyhood with full color illustrations. Re- 
flects God's love for all living things. 
Ages 4-8. $1.50 


Bible 
Picture 
* Stories 
by Lois Fisher 
Dramatic pictures catch the wonderful 


feeling and continuity of these related 
Bible stories. Ages 5 and up. $1.50 


Other popular Childrens Press books 


This time she succeeds in reforming the 
young son of the Spanish ambassador 
who lives next to this famous school. Mr. 
Bemelmans charms the ear with his 
thymes, and the eve with his child’s-eve 
pictures of Paris. 

Among the many inviting new books 
for the eight-to-ten-year-olds is The Red 
Balloon, by Albert Lamorisse (Double- 
day; $2.95). In this story, half real and 
half fantasy, a red balloon leads Pascal, 
a small boy of Paris, into all sorts of fan- 
tastic and frustrating adventures. The 
escapades of this balloon will enchant 
grownups as well as children. The re- 
markable photographs will interest cam- 
era fans whatever their age. 

For a reading-aloud book for the 
whole family,Confetti For Cortorelli, by 
David Fletcher (Pantheon; $2.75), would 
be a happy choice. Little Orphan An- 
gelo had one ambition—to have a gay 
costume and go to the Sicilian Carnival. 
How Angelo gets his prize-winning cos- 
tume is told in a delightfully intimate 
manner that creates the illusion of a 
shared experience on the colorful island 
of Sicily. 

A new Eddie book, Eddie Makes 
Music, by Carolyn Haywood (Morrow; 
$2.75), is good news to all those children 
to whom the experiences of this young 
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Illustration by Jean George 
from The House In The Hole, by Jean George. 


hero are “terrific.” The account of Ed- 
die’s labored efforts to become a mem- 
ber of the school orchestra makes this 
book as amusing reading as Miss Hay- 
wood’s previous books. 

The eight-to-twelve-year-olds will be 
glad to know that Henry Huggins is 
back after a year’s absence. Henry and 
the Paper Route, by Beverly Cleary 
(Morrow; $2.75), is another uproariously 
funny story about Henry’s hapless expe- 
riences while trying to get a paper route. 
The antics of the irrepressible four-year- 
old Ramona are forgiven as she comes to 
Henry’s rescue when the coveted paper 
route seems just about to slip out of his 
grasp. Children will enjoy this reunion 
with Henry and his friends along with 
his dog Ribsy. 


For young scientists 

Science books are unusually abundant 
for the ten-to-fourteen-vear-olds. Most 
timely among these is The Earth Satel- 
lite, by John Lewellen (Knopf; $2.25). 
While this book was written to explain 
the proposed launching of the United 
States’s earth satellite, it answers many 
questions that have arisen concerning 
Sputnik. The author presents a highly 
technical subject in simple terms. The 
diagrams and drawings throughout the 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 


Edited by 
Charles M. Laymon 
Lesson Analysis by 


Roy L. Smith 


The latest and most re- 
liable information and ma- 
terials teachers of adult 
classes need, to bring su- 
perior interpretation of the 


International 


Sunday 


School Lessons... . Excel- 
lent resource reading for 


individuals. 


$2.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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New! Upholstered Pews! 


BopirormMe Upholstered Continuous 
Pewing by American Seating features 
all-steel construction, with full-depth, 
spring-arch seats and backs; combines 
beauty, dignity with living-room com- 
fort! American Seating offers you the 
most complete line of quality church 
pews, upholstered chairs, chancel furni- 
ture, architectural woodwork, folding 
chairs and «tables, Sunday-school furni- 
ture. Write for data, today! 


Department No. 164 


AMERICAN ‘ 
SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 








Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 


CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y 





Advertisers like to know 
you saw their message in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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CASHEW BUTTER CRUNCH uN 
is the perfect 


FUND RAISER 
SELLS AT FIRST TASTE 


it's dawy fresh. A tantalizing blend of finest imported 
cashew nuts (from india) and rich buttery crunch coating 
Shipped to you in gayly decorated reuseable tins. An ideal 
FUND RAISER that sells itself. Popularly priced. You make 
a handsome profit. SEND NO MONEY. 30 days to pay Write 
for tuli color ilystrated booklet of 10 quick-profit con- 
fections and FREE SAMPLES 


Cherrgdale Farms 





Dept. 111, 416 Market St., Phila, 6, Pa. 
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Illustration by Anna Marie Magagna 
from Christmas Miniature, by Pearl Buck. 


text make it still more informative and 
valuable. 

Insects, Hunters and Trapped, by 
Ross E. Hutchins (Rand McNally; 
$2.95), opens a new world of interest for 
young naturalists. The author explains 
the characteristics and activities of in- 
sects, and presents scientific facts simply 
enough for the ten-vear-olds to easily 
understand, The matchless photographs, 
all many times magnified, add greatly to 
the book’s value. 

Rockets and Missiles, by Erick Ber- 
gaust (Putnam; $2.00), is another up-to- 
the-minute scientific account on a sub- 
ject that is creating such a popular 
interest at this time. Excellent photo- 
graphs taken by the author supplement 
and clarify the text. 


Christmas books for any age 

At this time of the year, many parents 
are looking for appropriate books for the 
Christmas stockings. Here is a brief run- 
down of some that the children will en- 
jov: 

Christmas Miniature, by Pear] S. Buck 
(John Day; $2.75), is the story of six- 
vear-old Sandy who made a trip down- 
stairs on Christmas Eve to find out the 


time. Something very special happenet 
to him. 

The Year Without a Santa Claus, by 
Phyllis McGinley (Lippincott; $3.00 
An alarming situation threatens whe 
Santa Claus unhitches his sleigh 4 
vows he is taking a vear’s holiday. He 
the children cause Santa to change hi 
mind brings this delightful story in ver 
to an exciting end. 

The Gift, by Helen S. Hull (Mac 
lan; $2.00), is a tender story for Chris 
mas about Peter, the woodcarver. 
youngest children will love this simp 
told story and beautiful illustrations. 

The Light in the Tower, by [fo 
Howard (Lothrop; $2.50). A lighthou 
that had been dark for twenty vears 
denly lights up one Christmas eve a 
little boy becomes the keeper of the lig 

Little Sandy Sleighfoot, by Jane 4 
Unwin (Hopkins Syndicate; $2.95). Du 
ing the coming Christmas season, # 
widely recommended stor’ will be he 
on radio, and its accompanying 8 
popularized by a recording. It is a hee 
warming story “with a positive boost 
the morale of all handicapped childre 
Children will applaud Sandy’s cou 
and determination. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ So You're Planning to Move. 
Leaflet stressing the importance of 
keeping church membership alive 
when moving from one community 
to another. For all members. 2¢. 


@ Prospectus: Christian Faith and 
Life, a Program for Church and 
Home. Describes the curriculum 
and presents the 1957-58 lesson 
themes for all departments of the 
Sunday church school, outlines the 
integration of audio-visual materials, 
and introduces the new features. 
Free. 


® Your Church in the World 
Neighborhood. The manual on mis- 
sionary education in the local 
church. Pastors and committees 
planning programs will appreciate 
the suggestions in this recent revi- 
sion, 1957. 25¢. 


@ Gold in Korea, by William N. 
Blair. The theme is the search for 
spiritual gold which must be puri- 
field and refined by water and fire. 
Illustrated, revised third edition. 
$1.50. 


@ Why Tithers Say, Never Again. 
An ex-tither is almost unheard of. 
Once a family has experienced the 
spiritual blessings of the tithing way 
of life, they say “Never Again” to 
the giving habits of the past. $2.00 
per 100. 


® Conversations on Christ, the 
Church and Race, by Mildred M. 
Hermann, highlights National Mis- 
sions projects where techniques for 
improved race relations are put to 
work. For circles and other adult 
study groups. 20¢ each; 6 for $1.00. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

416 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 7, III. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 


)PEREEELEEEEOL 


In the footsteps of the Apostles 


EARLY SITES OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Peter Bamm 


Wonderful reading for any traveler or would-be traveler to Bible lands: We 
see what St. Paul saw when he addressed the Athenians; go to Tarsus, where 
he was tentmaker; to Mount Athos, which preserves the earliest Christian 
traditions; to Sinai, where a church is built on the site of the Burning Bush. 
Illustrated. A splendid gift for any Bible reader. $4.50 


Bini BOOKS INC., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14 




















po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does 
not sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 
FREE! Write for generous sample to 65 Wall 
St., Binghamton, New York. 





FOLDING CHAIRS | 
In Steel or Wood 
\Wi\ "3 


FOLDING TABLES | es | 
7 | 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 


DEPT 34 





H rol | i=] Newest colorfast fabrics 
Cc available. Write for 


ROBES Catalog Alé. 
E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandre St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 








“It’s our first Sunday...” 


They were young and obviously strangers 
so I took an extra moment to greet them. 

His handshake was firm and friendly but 
it was the wife who told me with heart- 
warming enthusiasm. . . 


“We moved here just a week 

ago .. . and we've been look- 

ing forward to coming. We 

knew, from the moment we 

first heard the bells, that this 
was our church .. .” 

Your church, too, can have the music of 
ages-old cast bells. The modern miracle of 
electronics makes it possible inexpensively 
and from a simple keyboard (to be played 
manually or automatically). There is no 
finer gift to suggest to the prospective 
donor. Literature on request. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1450 N. Goodman St. Rochester 3, N. Y. 
“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison’’® 
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IS YOUR CHILD 
IN A GOOD SCHOOL? 


(Continued from page 13) 


teachers into your bridge club, your golf 
club, and invite them to your social func- 
tions. When they join with you, give 
them a chance to talk about life in gen- 
eral and not just shoptalk. You'll really 
enjoy their company, and they will be 
better teachers for it. 

Now this matter of salary. Inquiry has 
shown that teachers actually prefer the 
esteem of their community to higher 
salaries. That does not mean, however, 
that your community can lavish esteem 
on your teachers and continue to obtain 
and hold them with a financial pittance. 
Good teachers have left the classroom, 
where they are happiest, to go into busi- 
ness and industry, because the hard facts 
of life tell them they cannot pay for the 
home and educate their own children on 
a teacher’s pay. In addition to the com- 
petition of business and industry there 
is keen competition between school sys- 
tems for the superior teachers. Teachers 
have learned to shop for good jobs. 
These are the facts of life, and you must 
know them as you seek to determine 
whether you have a good school in your 
town. 

This business of reading 

“Does your school system teach phon- 
ics?” inquired a mother of the superin- 
tendent of schools in the town where 
she was considering buying a home. Is 
this a good question for judging a 
school? 

Phonics is one of the tools a good 
reader may use to recognize new words. 
Remember, however, that the true pur- 
pose of reading is to get meaning from 
a printed page. Phonics has to do with 
the sound and the form of the word; its 
meaning must be learned in other ways. 
Some children require more drill in 
phonics than others, and for some, such 
drill retards rather than helps the read- 
ing ability. Too much phonics, unac- 
companied by other tested methods of 
word recognition and without instruc- 
tion and drill in word meaning, can be 
one of the reasons “Why Johnny Can’t 
Read.” Most of the recognized reading 
systems contain instruction in phonics 
and all good reading teachers know 
when and how much to give. 

To illustrate the values and limitations 
of phonics consider the following sen- 
tences. Note the phonetic sounds and 
the meanings of the words in italics 

Johnny shot his bow and arrow. 


4h 


Billy wore a bow tie. 

Marv made a bow after she sang. 

Nancy sat in the bow of the boat. 

The swing hung from the bough of the 

tree. 

Susy had a bad cough. 

Mother mixed dough for bread. 

With phonics the teacher may show that 
the syllable ow has two different sounds 
and that the syllable ough has three 
different sounds. That is all that phonics 
can do in this case. To learn the pro- 
nunciation independently of any word 
with ough, the child must be taught use 
of the dictionary. To be able to read in- 
telligently any of the three words one 
must have had some experience with a 
bough, a cough, and dough. In meeting 
the word bow for the first time the child 
knows through phonics that it may 
rhyme with go or with now. But though 
spelled and pronounced the same, bow 
when associated with arrow is: quite 
a different word from bow associated 
with tie. 

So perhaps in seeking to assess the 
quality of your school it may be well not 
to belabor the complicated question of 
phonics, but rather to ask if each child 
is taught to read as well as his individual 
capacity will permit. You have a right to 
an affirmative answer to that question. 
You also have a right to know that the 
other subjects of the curriculum are like- 
wise well taught. 

The matter of progressive education 

The term progressive education means 
many things to many people. It has been 
so grossly misused that the Progressive 
Education Association some years ago 
discarded the name and selected a new 
one. To its critics, progressive education 
means poor discipline, poor reading, 
poor spelling, spoiled children, emphasis 
upon play and not work, and sloppy 
standards in learning with abandonment 
of fixed standards of grading. Those who 
advocate progressive education would 
deny that it involves any of the preced- 
ing evils. They would say that it stresses 
the importance of the growing child, 
claims that subject matter should be 
taught as an aid to child growth and not 
as an end in itself, that a child learns by 
experience usually better than by drill, 
that a child learns best those things in 
which he is interested, and that both 
teaching method and subject matter 
should be adapted to the nature and the 
needs of the growing child and not 
handed down from old tradition. 

Most of these arguments from both 
sides sound reasonable to many people. 
Accordingly, you do not get very far by 
asking whether your school is progres- 





sive or traditional. It is better to ask 
specific questions, like these: 

1. Does the staff of the school respeg 
children and place their individual wel. 
fare above other matters? 

2. Does the school teach the children 
to respect teachers, parents, their goy- 
ernment, their fellow students, their 
school building and other property, and 
to behave accordingly? 

8. Does the school staff recognize the 
truth of the old adage that experience js 
the best teacher and encourage the 
pupils to get experience in many worth. 
while things as an aid to learning? J 

4. Does the school recognize the truth J for 
of the old adage that we learn by doing You 


ETSE _ Beer ge 
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and encourage pupils to practice andj Clean 
perform many of the lessons from life, hazar 
as well as those from books? You 

5. Does the staff of the school recog. group 
nize that some things must be learned pupils 
by drill and teach the children when insom 
and how to use this learning devicef ter to 
effectively? You 

6. Is the child in school held to they moder 
highest standard of performance pos{™ teache 
sible for his ability and maturity? their ti 


7. Does the school encourage the 
child to think for himself and give him 
an opportunity to plan things which : 
suitable to his capabilities and his status 
as a growing child? 

8. Does the school hold before th 
child accepted high standards of m 
values? Does the school encourage hi 
home and his church in promoting and 
directing the child’s spiritual growth? 
Should the school teach religion? 

The public schools in the Unite 
States cannot teach any sectarian de 
trine without violating our imports 
principle of freedom of religion and t 
doctrine of separation of church « 
state. This does not mean that t 
schools are godless. 

The problem of religion in the schoo 
is one of the most important questio 
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before the people of this country a d tea 
requires more than the space of thi ing s 
article for full discussion. In your orking | 
praisal of the quality of the schools ill your | 
your town, however, you can seek @ionstructi 
firmative answers to the following q school 
tions: ide in y 

1. Does the school teach the Constittiitand firm 
tion of our country, including the Bill your 


Rights, the first article of which est 
lishes the principle of separation 
church and state and guarantees to eat 
person freedom of worship without g 
ernmental interference? 

2. Does the school respect the 
ligions of all who live in the commut 
and do nothing to hamper, discou 
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or embarrass any child in the study and 
practice of his own faith? 

3. Does the school teach the religious 
heritage of our country without preju- 
dice or indoctrination of any specific 

int of view? 

The school building 

| You make a mistake if you judge a 
& school by the appearance of the building 
without first considering the quality of 
the teachers and what they do in the 
dassroom. To do a good job, however, 
the superior teacher must have more 
than a bench in a log cabin. Probably 
Mark Hopkins himself would have asked 
for more. 

You want the building to be safe and 
clean so children may attend without 
hazard to life and health. 

You want enough classrooms so that 
groups are of reasonable size. Thirty 
pupils per class is maximum, too much 
in some communities. Twenty-five is bet- 
ter to ensure individual attention. 

You want text books, libraries, and 
modern teaching aids so your good 
teachers may give children the best of 
their talents. 

You want special rooms like gymna- 
sums and shops so that all of the needs 
of all growing children and the special 
needs of individuals may be met. 

You may agree with those who be- 
lieve that aesthetic factors such as archi- 
tectural design, color, and environment 
affect the behavior, the attitudes, and 
the appreciation of children. 

There will be many other factors 
which your state building code or your 
planners require. In judging a 
school by the school house, remember to 
ook for essentials: and then remember 
hat the true quality of a school is gov- 
med by the teacher and what he or she 
loes with the children in the class. 
sibility 

Although the teacher makes the 
the responsibility for putting 
food teachers in the classrooms and of 
ving support and providing good 
rking conditions rests upon you and 

your fellow citizens. Appraisal of a 
nstructive nature is good. If you judge 
he schools in your town to be good, take 
ide in your part in making them so and 
land firm to keep them that way. If you 
a your school to be lacking in any 
ities of a good school, remember 
t you and your neighbors are the ones 
make it better. Remember too that 
ur town and our nation need good 
lic schools, and failure to improve 
anand keep them strong strikes at the 
roots of free government and our 
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Coeducational Colleges 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 6 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach - instruction. on of 
Admissions, Buena V 


Coeducational Colleges 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE _ Distinctive, 


college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 
Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome, 
Christian atmosphere. Moderate costs. Raymond C. 
Rankin, Greene . Tenn. 








lege, Storm Lake, lowa. 
Founded 1819. 


CENTRE COLLEGE = ,counde tied. 


Nationally-known, Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. eae Box 10, Admissions Office, 
Centre C .o. itle, Ky. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian colleg v. a 
aration for t i 











rses 

1 technology, usic, = onl “cheer 

tion, many others. Strong program in Christian 

vocations. Write Admissions ‘peograr University of 
. Dubuque, towa. 








Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M. 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
high school. Five year special certificates in music, 
suctesl 28 paueotion. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
ure 





Ww R | T E po ow wand Coder" Ropide, lowa 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "33- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts. featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, science one teac ane. ite Guester of 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Presbyterian: accredited: four-year 

pre-professional courses. Air Force 

for dependent children of 

lidates for church vocations. 
Elkins, Va. 


Co-educational: 
Liberal 


ministers and can¢ 
rite: Di of A 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings. hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—-100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 


HOW 
TO SELECT 
YOUR COLLEGE 


For free booklet write to: 
of Admissions, Box PL 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


lake Forest, Illinois 
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ULS A Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern onipenen 

beautiful campuses, national eng» ties an 
sororities, Air ROTC. location. 


WRITE mirtsst SmetMitic 


Founded 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


1849. Or- 

fanieslty, Presbyterian. Cooducntional, Fully Accred- 
Arts, sciences, 7 pre-iaw, pre-engi- 

pre- -ministerial and other pre-professions. 
endly College,” noted for community serv- 
Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 


neering, 
“The 

ice, 

burg. Pa. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Offering preparation in the Arts, Sciences, and pre- 
professional fields. A Presbyterian College of the 
Synod of Washington. For further information write 
Office of Admissi 53, Washington. 








Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 22302.,P 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.3. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anicai. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interne- 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, interim President. 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE —fresbyterian a 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 


grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Beaver College, 


'. x . 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences. arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
emery and high school), business administration, 
= ism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts colle of 700 students em asizing high 





scholarship, low cupenees, positive C orien train- 
ing. po ge ge t peg Rg gy rite Presi- 
dent Ralph W.: x . Tenn. 









IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO,:-home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through ~~~ Small cl 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 

Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 

For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Charles, M 








Ph.D., President, St. 

WESTERN COLLEGE informal, individ- 
ic. . 

FOR WOMEN friendly association with stu 

dents a cul or 

today’ ‘3 world. AB. “degree. Fully accredited. Lo 

Herrick B. You Box PR, Oxford. Ohic 








WILSON COLLEGE For women. A.B. 


Sciences. High standards. Presb: 
ized programs. Ratio 1-8. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, we school teacher training. riage: 
Sports, O-acre campus. Retebiished 18 
Write: Wilson = Box tL, Chambersburg, 





Coeducational Preparatory 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE [932%¢¢ 2 
AC ADEMY ; studente § in Pee g-35 who wish 


through their oon work A All students given work 
scholarships. pn pe y= assistance available. 
T. Henry Jablonski, ashington Tenn. 





School of Nursing 









Cc. Intercollegiate 
NITY inion “America’s 
most modern univer- 





ished way of life. 
EMBER 16, 1957 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL of NURSING, PHILA. 4, PA. 


Nationally accredited program. A ‘ea ae. 
ere and a tradition of P fine nursing. hon Me class 
now forming. Write Guid. ~*,. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Is it right to say that Jesus 
was God? 


Answer: The Christian has two basic 
things to say about Jesus. One is that he 
was truly human. Asa real human being, 
it could be true that “Jesus increased in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favor with 
God and man” (Luke 2:52). As a real 
human being, he was “one who in every 
respect has been tempted as we are, yet 
without sinning” (Hebrews 4:15). Be- 
cause of his human nature and life, he 
is an example and an inspiration to us, 
and we can feel that he knows what our 
problems are. 

But the Christian also believes that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself” (II Corinthians 5:19). 
The previously doubting Thomas can 
look at the risen Christ and say, “My 
Lord and my God” (John 20:28). “The 
Word became Flesh” (John 1:14); God 
became incarnate in Jesus so that Jesus 
was not only the Messiah or Christ whom 
the Jews expected, but also the very Son 
of God. This was God in human life in 
a unique way. This was no lesser being, 
no partial presence of the divine in him; 
he was truly divine, and so we can say 
he was God. 

The danger is that when we say this 
we may forget or tacitly deny that he 
was truly human. Though we can never 
fully explain the person of Jesus Christ, 
we must say both things: He was human; 
God was incarnate in him, thus giving 
the central, unique, full presence of the 
divine in a human life. 


Question: How do the words Messiah 
and Christ differ in meaning? 


Answer: They mean the same thing. 
Messiah comes from the Hebrew word 
mashiach. Christ comes from the Greek 
word christos. Both mean “anointed.” 
Jewish expectation looked for a special 
divinely sent ruler to rescue them from 
all their trouble and lead them in serving 
God. Christians so described Jesus be- 
cause God had “anointed” him, set him 
apart, to fulfill this hope. 


Question: What is the Peshitta Bible 
recently translated into English? What 
is its value? 


Answer: The Peshitta Bible is written 
in Syriac, a Semitic language related to 
Hebrew and very closely akin to Ara- 
maic, the language which Jesus spoke. 
This Syriac is one of the three main 
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languages into which the Bible was 
translated in ancient times; the other two 
were Coptic in Egypt and Latin in the 
Western Mediterranean area. George M. 
Lamsa, in his recent translation of the 
Peshitta (published by A. J. Holman 
Company), identifies Syriac with Ara- 
maic and claims that the Peshitta New 
Testament is the original New Testa- 
ment, of which our Greek New Testa- 
ment is a later translation. I know of no 
American or European scholar in the 
field of Biblical studies who agrees with 
him. The Peshitta Old Testament trans- 
lates the original Hebrew. The Peshitta 
New Testament translates the Greek 
New Testament. It is of interest to com- 
pare translations and know what the 
Peshitta version says, and for this 
Lamsa’s translation will have value, but 
for us the important thing is to know 
what the original Hebrew and Greek 
say, and our English Bible made directly 
from the Hebrew Old Testament and the 
Greek New Testament gives us the best 
presentation of the Biblical message that 
the English-speaking reader can get. 


Question: Matthew 2:23 quotes from 
“the prophets” as follows: “He shall be 
called a Nazarene.” Where is this state- 
ment found in the prophets? 


Answer: Neither in the Old Testament 
prophets nor in any other writing earlier 
than the New Testament do we find 
these exact words that you quote. But 
probably Isaiah 11:1 is in mind. This 
verse reads: “There shall come forth a 
shoot from the stump of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots.” The 
tree described seems to be the royal line 
of Jesse, the father of King David. The 
words may suggest that most of the tree 
has been cut down, so that only the roots 
and stump remain. Thus it would suggest 
that the kingly line has been cut off from 
its normal rule; Israel has been a subject 
nation for a time. Then the roots and 
stump put forth a new shoot or branch, 
a new descendant who will rule with 
wisdom and power. The author of the 
Gospel of Matthew, or some early Chris- 
tian before him, may have noticed that 
the Hebrew word for “branch” in Isaiah 
11:1 is netzer. The similarity of this He- 
brew word to the name of the town 
Nazareth may have led him to conclude 
that Isaiah 11:1 fits the Nazareth resi- 
dence of Jesus, the Messianic king. 


—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


WISH | COULD 
AFFORD TO TEACH 
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leisure time or money to take vacatic 
to buy a road-worthy car or any of ¢ 
other luxuries that most people now 
days enjoy. 

Early in 1953 I began looking 
different types of work. I had sever 
offers, one for selling insurance; I 
to start at $600 per month for tw 
months of the year. This was mig 
tempting, but my wife and I both 
that selling insurance would not be wor 
that I would enjoy. Since I enjoye 
teaching so much, the extra compe 
tion would not be worth the frustratia 
I would encounter. .In December, 1953 
a pupil’s father told me that his company 
was looking for someone who knew too 
and could set up a training program t 
teach dealers how to use tools as 
as sell them. I applied for the job. W 
I found that it paid over twice as mud 
as I had been making and was still 
form of teaching, I resigned from th 
school. This was not an easy decision 
make, for I cannot explain how mud 
teaching young people actually mean 
to me. Few people know the thrill « 
having a child in class, then seeing hi 
just a few years later as a grown perso 
and knowing that you had a major pi 
in shaping his personality. 

But although teaching is rewardin 
in many ways besides monetary con 
pensation, a married man must also thin 
of properly providing for his family. 
family just cannot eat the intangib 
values that a teacher receives instead 
cash, 

As compared to my teaching day 
four years ago, we now own a new how 
and a late model automobile. Our how 
is air-conditioned. We are able to s 
our children to camp in the summer at 
even take a vacation ourselves. 

My chief unfulfilled desire is th 
some day I will be able to afford to 
turn to public-school teaching. I’m a 
it’s true that a man never wholly forge 
his first great love. 








Nationwide Broadcasts 

Melvin J, Joachim speaks on Novembet 
24 “Church of the Air.” Music by the 
choir of First Presbyterian Church, Mt 
Vernon, New Yerk. CBS Radio net 
work, Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 P.M 
(EsT), 
John S. Bonnell on “Pilgrimage” i 
question and answer series with Lat 
rence W. Lange and other laymet 
ABC Radio network, Sunday, 1:35 # 
2:00 p.m. (EST). 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dean and Doris Asquith 











BLUEBIRD AND THE Fish HATCHERY 


“Just one more ride on Bluebird?” 
Marianne coaxed. Marianne loved to ride 
her shiny blue bike more than anything 
else. Going down hill felt as good as 
flying. 

“This will be the last time before we 


go.” Mother was in the backyard talking 


with her neighbor, Mrs. Dryson. As 
Marianne took off, she heard Mother 
remark: “I may not trust Marianne with 
her bike when I’m not around, but I do 
trust her with Chrissie. She takes care 
of her little sister like a grown-up.” 

Instead of feeling proud, Marianne re- 
sented Mother's remark. She pumped 
the pedals furiously. “I’m as careful as 
anybody I know,” Marianne pouted. 
“Mother just doesn’t understand bike- 
riding.” 

In a few minutes, she’d have to put 
her bike away and take care of Chrissie 
until Mother and Daddy got back from 
seeing Grandmother in the hospital. But 
it wouldn’t be too bad because Mrs. 
Dryson had asked them to go to the 
fish hatchery. Marianne had been sav- 
ing crusts of bread for Chrissie to feed 
the fish. 

Marianne let Bluebird skim down the 
driveway and out into the street without 
stopping. A car tooted frantically. 

“What’s the matter with them? I’m 
keeping close to the curb,” Marianne 
said crossly, shaking her ponytail. Never- 
theless, she glanced back sheepishly and 
was relieved that the house shielded her 
from Mother’s view. 

At the fish hatchery, the sun shone 
brightly on the alternate strips of green 
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grass and dark water. Families were 
strolling along the grass paths talking 
and laughing as they watched the fish 
leap out of the water for bits of bread. 

“Now, Chrissie, you'd better stay with 
me and not go too near the water,” 
Marianne said practically. 

“That’s good advice,” Mrs. Dryson 
said. 

The Dryson boys were older than 
Chrissie, and they raced ahead, calling 
back, “Come up here. See this big one 
jump.” Soon Chrissie’s pudgy little legs 
went charging down the path after them. 

“Oh pretty fishie!” Chrissie clapped 
her hands in delight as a speckled rain- 
bow trout leaped from the stream, 
snatched a crumb from the air, and 
dived neatly back. 

Marianne took Chrissie’s hand when 
she caught up with her. “Now you stay 
with me or you'll be tumbling in with 
the fish.” 

For a while Chrissie was content to 
amble along with Marianne and Mrs. 
Dryson, but then she pulled her hand 
from her sister’s and went running down 
the path again. 

“Chrissie, look where you're going,” 
Marianne called, but it was too late. Be- 
fore Marianne could catch up, a splash 
and a howl made all the visitors turn 
around. Fortunately, the water was 
shallow, and Chrissie wasn’t hurt, al- 
though she was wet and frightened. 

“What did I tell you?” Marianne cried 
as she pulled the howling Chrissie out 
of the water. “I’ve been warning you and 
warning you. You never listen.” Then 


Marianne stopped short because she 
sounded just like Mother talking to her 
about bike-riding. Could it be true that 
she was as headstrong as Chrissie? 

Marianne teok off Chrissie’s shoes and 
socks, squeezed out her skirt, and blotted 
the child’s face with a hankie. 

“There, there, you're all right,” 
Marianne said soothingly. “The sun will 
soon dry you out.” 

Chrissie was content to stick with 
Marianne after that, alternately looking 
at the schools of fish and her own little 
pink toes. When they had walked the 
whole length of the fish hatchery, Mrs. 
Dryson said. “You've been awfully 
quiet, Marianne. I hope you're not blam- 
ing yourself for letting Chrissie fall in. 
I'm going to tell your mother it wasn’t 
your fault.” 

“No, I wasn’t thinking of that, Mrs. 
Dryson.” Marianne glanced fondly at 
Chrissie who was tightly clutching her 
hand. “I'm sure Mother will under- 
stand.” Then she added, “I was thinking 
of Bluebird and how I haven't listened 
to Mother’s warnings any more than 
Chrissie did to mine. No wonder the car 
tooted at me. The driver didn’t know I 
was going to stick close to the curb. I 
guess I'll have to show Mother she can 
trust me on Bluebird.” 

“Shall we start back now?” Mrs, Dry- 
son asked. 

“Let's.” 

Marianne couldn’t help smiling be- 
cause a fish hatchery is a funny place to 
learn something important about bike- 
riding. 
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Why support the Presbyterian colleges? 


The country’s shortage of engineers, 
mathematicians and scientists has 
caused increasing uneasiness in the past 
few years. Aid to colleges and uni- 
versities is widely urged, to help them 
produce more well-trained scientists. 


Phenomenal scientific advances have 
made the scientist a potentially danger- 
ous man, unless he has some strong 
commitment to moral and spiritual 
values. Hitler and Stalin were sur- 
rounded and supported by brilliant 
scientists. Our country needs good 
scientists,.ut it needs scientists who 
are at the same time good men. 

How can we get them? 


The Church has an important place 
in the business of higher education. 
Fundamentally, both the church and 
education are concerned with one 
thing—truth. Education is concerned 
with the search for and the discovery 
of truth. The Church is concerned 
with the application and revelation of 
truth in the hearts and lives of men. 


Our forty-one Presbyterian colleges 
give rigorous training in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, and graduate 


theif share of skilled scientists. But 


they emphasize, too, the studies 
enlarge the heart and the soul, th 
educate the whole man. They creaté 
Christian climate. They develop yo 
men and women of Christian charal 
ter, train them for Christian living aff 
for Christian citizenship. 


The colleges of our Church look 
us for encouragement and for increa 
financial aid. Give generously to th 
support as they make Christian hig! 
education available to an ever-increé 
ing number of our youth. 


<— MmIGHER 
= EDUCATION 


KEEP IT BRICGHT 








